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SPECIAL LIBRARY BINDINGS 
THE MILLY MOLLY MANDY SERIES 


We can now offer all the following titles in this ever 
popular series in our special library binding; strong cloth 
boards, re-inforced end sections and endpapers. 
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8 Brisley, J. L. Milly Moliy Mandy again 6/- 

§ More of Milly Molly Mandy 6/- 

S Further doings of Milly Molly 

: Mandy 6/- 
Bunchy 6/- 

9 Another Bunchy Book 6/- 

8 Teddy Bear’s farm 6/- 

9 More Adventures of a Teddy Bear 6/- 

9 . Story of Wimpy a Wump 6/- 

8 2 Miss Periwinkle 6/- 

4 Twins at Home 6/- 

4 Twins at Hillside Farm 6/- 

$ Fireside Stories 6/- 

> Peter Perkins Puppets 6/- 

: Timmy and Roger 6/- 

° Timmy and Janet 6/- 

8 Twins and their Ponies 6/- 
Castle for John Peter 6/- 
Dumpling 6/- 
Adventures of Anne 6/- 
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Monica Edwards 


a distinguished author of children’s books 


“The essential quality of her work, friendliness, 
sunniness and an intense feeling for the English countryside. It 
succeeds in portraying the rounded and active, yet contented and 
peaceful life of the true country child. Her characters are real 
people, too, based on her children and their friends.” 

—FROM THE LEADING ARTICLE IN A RECENT ISSUE OF THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


“She not only tells a good story but shows the 
practical sides of life on a farm.”—osserver 


‘She has a good eye for animal behaviour, a good ear 


for family conversation and, best of all, a good heart and mind 
which catch the underlying atmosphere of sympathy and purpose.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


IMEEM 


BOOKS BY MONICA EDWARDS, AVAILABLE 


Storm Ahead, just published, tells of the flood disaster that 
broke on Romney Marsh, and how the children took part in 
the rescue and salvage work. 

Spirit of Punchbowl Farm, Cargo of Horses, The White Riders, 
Black Hunting Whip, Punchbowl Midnight, Hidden in a Dream, all 
illustrated, 8s. 6d. each; and in the Crown Library, The Summer of 
the Great Secret, 5s. illustrated. 


The Wanderer, her new book, will be published on August 20th 


COLLINS ARE HER PUBLISHERS 











LADY-IN-CHIEF 


The Story of Florence Nightingale 
CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH 


“An outstanding book, a ‘must’ for every school library . . . 
Here is the vivid and exciting story of a great character.” 
Teachers World. (The Story Biography series.) Illustrated. 


10s6d 
THE SECRET OF 
RUSTICOKER 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


A new adventure of the Spearlake children who appeared in The 
Wonderful Stranger and The Luck of the Lynns. “A first-class 
example of how to blend adventure with credibility ... It is 
all quite irresistible.” Liverpool Post. Illustrated. 9s6d 


METHUEN’S OUTLINES 
A reference library for boys and girls of 10-15 


By S. E. Ellacott 

THE STORY OF SHIPS 

THE STORY OF AIRCRAFT 

WHEELS ON THE ROAD 

*THE STORY OF THE KITCHEN 
By R. Barnard Way 

*THE STORY OF BRITISH LOCOMOTIVES 
By Cecil G. Trew 

*THE HORSE THROUGH THE AGES 


*Ready Shortly. Each fully illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 
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VIRGINIA PYE 


HOLIDAY EXCHANGE 


‘The most amusing, sensible and lively children’s 
book about the adventures of a family which I have 
read in years. —News Chronicle. Illustrated. 9/6 


Earlier books by Virginia Pye 
HALF-TERM HOLIDAY 


Strange adventures on a Somerset moor. Illustrated. 9/6 





THE PRICES’ RETURN 


The family returns to the heart of London. IIlustrated. 7/6 


PRIMROSE POLLY 


Romantic and fascinating adventures. Illustrated. 6/- 


RED-LETTER HOLIDAY 


The Price children fend for themselves in Cornwall— 
amusingly and excitingly. Illustrated. 7/6 


SNOW BIRD 
Excitement on skis with the Prices in Switzerland. 
Illustrated. 7/6 
THE STOLEN JEWELS 


Very easy to read and very exciting—jewel thieves and 
more ski-ing. Illustrated. 8/6 


JOHANNA AND THE PRICES 


‘The best children’s book I have read this year and the 
only one for many years which begins to approach the 
Nesbitt family saga class.—Observer. Illustrated. 8/6 
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FABER & FABER LTD 
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RICHARD STRACHEY 
Moonshine 


Following the success of the Little 
Reuben stories, Mr. Strachey has 
written a new children’s book in a 
similar vein but with a different set 
of characters—Perry, Penelope and 
their cat Moonshine, who was 
banished from fairyland for bad behaviour. 
Illustrated by Simonette Strachey. 7s6d 


DESMOND MacCARTHY & 
BRYAN GUINNESS 


The Story of a Nutcracker 


This is the story on which Tchaikovsky based his famous 
Nutcracker Ballet. ‘The late Sir Desmond MacCarthy had 
begun the translation from the Tale by Hoffman and after his 
death it was finished by Bryan Guinness—teller of those delight- 
ful children’s tales fohnny and fFemima and The Animals’ 
Breakfast. The coloured frontispiece and many black and white 
drawings are by Roland Pym. About 8s6d 


CLEDWYN HUGHES 
Gold and the Moonspray 


It all began with the mysterious ship in the harbour. Her name 
was the Moonspray and Eric gazed at her fascinated. He never 
guessed that by moonlight he would go on board. For the 
Moonspray was really a pirate ship out seeking for gold and 
when she sailed next day, under the formidable Captain Storms, 
Eric went with her, an unwilling cabin boy. A book which 
captures the spirit of a boy’s long dreams of high adventure. 
Illustrated. 8s6d 


GAYE KNOWLES 
The Islanders in Danger 


Another story about the Carfrae family. This time they are 
exiles on their island, but in Norfolk, just as at home, they find 
new friends, boats to sail, birds to watch and adventures to enjoy. 

Illustrated by the Author. 8s6d 
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PRIZE DAYS and 
ALL DAYS 


“Both these books should have 

a wide and deserving sale.” 

—THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


GEOFFREY TREASE’S 
The Young Traveller 
in England and Wales 


Fourteenth volume in the famous 
series for the 12-16’s; these books 
have been applauded everywhere for 
their gaiety, brilliant illustrations and 
sound educational value. 160 pages. 
31 plates and map. 8s 6d net. 


ANTHONY WEYMOUTH’S 
Going to London 


Latest book in the ‘Excursions’ Series 
for the 12-16 group. “If you are 
coming to London, whether for the 
first or the fiftieth time, this book 
will make all the difference to your 
visit’”—Guide. 160 pages. 24 plates. 
3 maps. 8s 6d net. 





KATHLEEN KENYON’S 
Beginning in 
Archaeology 


“Interesting, scholarly, and probably 

the best introduction for a school 

pupil that has yet been written” 

The School Librarian. 

204 pages. 12 plates. 14 line diagrams. 
12s 6d net. 


LAURENCE KITCHIN’S 
Len Hutton 
Latest ‘Cricketing Lives’ Book 


“Mr. Kitchin has succeeded admirably 
in every way. Here is not only a 
great book of a great cricketer, but a 
work of considerable literary charm 
and merit”—The Schoolmaster. 

64 pages. 4 plates. 5s net 


A full list of books for young people 

may be obtained from the publishers, 

Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William 
Street, London, W.C.2. 








SPECIAL CLOTH 
BINDINGS 


THE CHAMELEON BOOKS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS 
HARLEQUIN SERIES 
LITTLE RED ENGINE BOOKS 
ADVENTURES IN READING 


PETERSHAM STORY 
BOOKS 


JOHNNY CROW BOOKS 
TIM AND LUCY BOOKS 


YOUNG NATURALIST 
SERIES 


Send for List of Titles 


Woodfield and Stanley 
Kirkburton 
Huddersfield 


























J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 





The Borrowers Mary Norton 


Storm on the Marsh Viola Bayley 


Room for the Cuckoo UM. E. Allan 


The Swoop of the Falcon 


Drovers Road Foyce West 


Peter Platypus Inez Hogan 


CHILDREN’S BOOK DEPARTMENT 


“Has in its idea and storytelling something very like genius. . 
humorous, wise, and touching.” The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. Illustrated by DIANA STANLEY. 9s. 6d. 


Awarded the Carnegie Medal, 1952 


This is the fourth Dent children’s book to be awarded the Carnegie 
Medal, the other three being: Noel Streatfeild’s The Circus is 
Coming (1938); Kitty Barne’s Visitors from London (1940); Richard 
Armstrong’s Sea Change (1948). 


Fust Published 


A tale of a courageous and homely family in a dangerous search 
for hidden treasure; by the author of The Dark Lantern, 
described by The Times Literary Supp. as “an excellent 
thriller.” Illustrated by SHEILA MACGREGOR. 8s. 6d. 


The story of farming life through all the seasons, as seen by a 
young girl determined to make it her career; informative and 
humorous. 8s. 6d. 


T. F. Maher 


An exciting tale of sea adventure involving two sea cadets, 
mysterious radio messages, and a gang of oil smugglers. Illus- 
trated by ELLIS SILAS. 8s. 6d. 


Family life on a New Zealand sheep station. “A story I can 
thoroughly recommend . . the people are alive, real . . some- 
times running into trouble, but having a great deal of fun.” 
NOEL STREATFEILD, Collins Young Elizabethan. Illustrated. 
8s. 6d. 


A picture-story book written and illustrated for the quite young, 
about Peter setting out to find out why he was not like any 
other animals in the world. (fuly 16.) 4s. 6d. 








Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltp, Bedford St, London W.C.2 






Send for 36-page 2-colour illustrated Children’s Book List 







































































WARNE’S 


New List of Stories for Boys and Girls 
To be Published in August 


THE PARAGON LIBRARY. 7s. net each. 


THE LEOPARD MEN 
By JAMES SHAW 
What Roy Palmer found in the house on the headland at 
Sandleton-on-Sea led him on a strange and perilous mission to 
the African jungle. 


WHEELS TO THE WEST 
By BETTY E. SPENCE 
Three schoolgirls, with their young form-mistress, spend the 
summer holiday cycling from Essex to the City of Bath, through 
Oxfordshire, Warwickshire and the Cotswolds, and visit many 
famous and beautiful places en route. 


YOUNG SOLARIO 
By MARJORIE SINDALL 
This light-hearted story of the two Tremayne girls, Julie and 
Lane, and their novelist mother, tells of their squabbles and 
pleasures, and of daily life at the art school which Julie attends. 


THE CROWN LIBRARY. 7s. net each. 


DRUMMER’S HALL 
By J. E. TAYLOR 
A stirring story of adventure in Cornwall, in the days when 
England was threatened with invasion by Napoleon. 


THE GOLDEN GRYPHON 
By CAPTAIN T. THOMPSON 
This story tells of the discovery of a fabulous hoard of gold 
ornaments in the island of Crete, by the same young adventurers 
who figured in a previous book, The “Flying Spray.” 
CEVA OF THE CARADOCS 
By LYDIA S. ELIOTT 
Ceva was a brave British girl who lived at the time of the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian. She was kidnapped and transported to Gaul, 
and after many adventures reached Rome, and finally back to 
her friends in Britain. 
MADCAP MELODY 
By JUDITH CARR 
When a wild Irish git, with no idea of school discipline or 
etiquette, goes to boarding-school for the first time, many unusual 
things are bound to happen! This is the story of Melody’s 
first half-term. 


All these books have colour frontispieces and bright jackets. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C2. 








LA a 5 cece, 
Bodley Head 


Career Books for Girls 


A series of entertaining, well-written novels for 
older girls with much useful and authentic 
information, by authors who have made a special 
study of life and conditions in a particular career 


These are the first titles : 


Janet Carr : Journalist 
by JOSEPHINE KAMM 


The Lee Twins: Beauty Students 


by MARY PATCHETT 


June Grey : Fashion Student 


by LORNA LEWIS 





Air Hostess Ann 


by PAMELA HAWKEN 
(published and already in its 2nd edition) 


To be published in 
September and October 





each 7s 6d net 




















Works by an author who 
is increasingly popular— 


particularly in the North 


WINIFRED FINLAY 


The Witch 
of Redesdale 


8/6 net 


Peril in Lakeland 
Peril in the 


Pennines 
7/6 net 


Three popular novels for 
young people. 


7/6 net 
MARY DUNN 


We go to 


Denmark 


The latest addition to 
Harrap’s popular “We Go 
Abroad” series. Illus. 8/6 net 





Geo.G. Harrap & Co. Ltd 

















BLACKIE’S 


SUMMER LIST 
OF NEW BOOKS 


ROLLING DOWN TO RIO 
PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
A tale of the Merchant Navy. 
256 pages 7s. 6d. net 
AT SCHOOL WITH PETRA 
NANCY BREARY 


Full of fun and incident. 
256 pages 7s. 6d. net 


THE SECRET OF RUMBLING 
CHURN 
JOHN SWEET 
Camping in Yorkshire. 
208 pages 5s. net 


THE VANISHED POLICEMAN 
B. J. FARMER 


A fine mystery yarn. 
192 pages 5s. net 


LAST TERM FOR HELEN 
MARGARET BIGGS 


How her hopes for a lazy and 
peaceful term were dashed. 
208 pages 5s. net 


THE MAD MARTINS 
R. H. TAYLOR 


Twins in a mixture of mysteries. 
192 pages 5s. net 


ANGELA BRAZIL 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
Each with frontispiece 


THE NICEST GIRL IN THE 
SCHOOL 
A FOURTH FORM FRIENDSHIP 
LEADER OF THE LOWER 
SCHOOL 
THE SCHOOL AT THE TURRETS 
SECRET OF THE BORDER 
CASTLE 
AN EXCITING TERM 
256 pages, each, 3s. 6d. net 
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Eleanor Farjeon & Ernest H. Shepard 


Only Eleanor Farjeon could have told this 
particular children’s story. And only Ernest 
Shepard could have illustrated to the very life 
her gallery of inimitable charaters. The Silver 
Curlew was originally written as a children’s 
play, and has delighted Christmas audiences 
for several years. Now it will bring new 
delight to a far wider audience. 10s. 6d. net. 


Just published 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE 
JuNIOR BooKSHELF 


JuLy, 1953. 


Marryat 
By OLIVER WARNER. 


HEN I was ten, and bored with being alone 
one long summer holiday, a perceptive 
friend said she had the very thing. She 
went home to fetch it, and that day I 
became the slave of Captain Marryat. 


The book she brought was The Children of the New 
Forest. “We were all fond of him when I was young,” 
she said. “I was the only girl of my family, but even 
I found him very much my cup of tea.” Less and less 
often, since then, have I heard similar remarks. That 
is natural enough, with the press of writing since 
Marryat’s time, but for the better part of a century he 
was in every well-conducted school-room. And when, 
recently, I came to study Marryat attentively in every 
side of his activity, I found that there were still no 
less than ten different editions of Children of the New 
Forest in print, seven of Mr. Midshipman Easy, six of 
Masterman Ready, three of Peter Simple, two of The 
Settlers in Canada, and even one of The Little Savage. 
This is, I think, still true. 


Four of these books were expressly designed for 
children : one, Mr. Midshipman Easy, is on the border 
line, while only Peter Simple, Marryat’s most ambit- 
ious novel, was primarily designed for an adult 
audience. Even so, it has always been read by older 
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children, and it used to be said to have been responsible 
for many entries into the navy. 


Marryat, who lived from 1792 to 1848, experienced 
much of what he wrote. His whole life was one long 
adventure. He was born into an heroic epoch, served 
in crack frigates in the greatest age of sail, saw Nelson's 
body carried to St. Paul’s, fought in the Mediterranean 
in fierce hand-to-hand encounters at an age when a 
child today has scarcely reached long trousers, and be- 
came favourite officer of the dashing Lord Cochrane. 
He was more than a hundred times in action during the 
course of his twenty years at sea, he was at least four 
times wounded, and when, in his maturity, he started 
publishing books, he had risen to the rank of post cap- 
tain and been decorated for distinguished services in 
command of King’s ships. 

Marryat began as a straight novelist. His children’s 
books were almost an afterthought. He had nine boys 
and girls of his own, and it was for them that he wrote 
his first, Masterman Ready, which appeared in 184i. 
He hoped it would be the equal of The Swiss Family 
Robinson. His girls had asked him to continue that 
popular narrative, but he decided it was better to 
launch out on his own. He found it easy. His invention 
never failed, and his zest was unflagging. Mastermian 
Ready came right first time. 

The ingredients which made for the success of 
Masterman Ready are hardy perennials: the ship 
wreck; the faithful mariner; the desert island; salvage 
resource; rescue. The blend was in expert hands. 
Dickens, who was knowledgeable in such matters, 
loved the book and said so, and it has remained a 
favourite ever since. It did not divert Marryat im- 
mediately from his older audience, and the second 
children’s story, The Settlers in Canada, did not 
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appear until 1844, when the author had settled himself 
on a small estate in Norfolk. In this admirable tale, 
equal to his best, the Red Indian tribe is the ingredient 
beloved of most youngsters. 


The third story, The Mission, or Scenes in Africa, 
is a flat failure. Marryat never wrote a duller book, 
but the last completed for children, The Children of 
the New Forest, was the greatest triumph of all. 
Marryat’s forest community, in its separateness and 
isolation, has an island quality; his feeling for nature 
was always strong, and is here shown at its best. 
Although the Beverley children sometimes talk prig- 
gishly, this does not matter when set against the 
pleasures offered in the unfolding of the incidents. The 
Children of the New Forest has probably inclined more 
young people to take the King’s side in the Civil War 
than all the history books put together. It will probably 
continue to do so, since the classics of ‘the other side’, 
if any exist, as no doubt they do, are not nearly so well 
remembered. 

No children’s librarian could ever recommend 
The Little Savage, a savage story indeed which was 
completed after Marryat’s death by his youngest son 
Frank, who was then a midshipman. ‘The opening 
scene, with a very young child alone on a guano island 
with an elderly seaman who has murdered his father 
and starved his mother to death, would be enough to 
warn most people that this is, in fact, strong meat. The 
story actually softens, but that was not Marryat’s own 
doing. 

Of the grown-up books, Mr. Midshipman Easy ap- 
proaches nearest to perfection within its own field. It 
is comedy unalloyed. From first to last it has a sparkle 
and vitality which will always give it a special place 
in the affection of the young of all ages. 
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Those few who know the entire range of Marryat’s 
fiction realise the profound debt which later writers 
of the sea owe to him. Conrad acknowledged this 
superbly. “To a multitude of readers,” he said, “the 
navy of today is Marryat’s navy still.” He spoke of 
the “natural glamour” of Marryat’s own temperament, 
and he said of his work as a whole: “Its loss would be 
irreparable, like the curtailment of a national story or 
the loss of an historical document.” Marryat has a 
successor today in Mr. C. S. Forester, and it will not 
have escaped the notice of the vigilant that there is 
actually a character called ‘Hornblow’ in one of 
Marryat’s earlier novels, Newton Forster. 


Marryat took little care in composition, and cared 
not a straw for immortality. The present was: what 
concerned him. What he wanted was to amuse his own 
children, who one and all adored him, and to provide 
them with an income. Money had a way of slipping 
through his fingers, and he did not intend to leave them 
penniless. As usual, he succeeded in his aim. 


If he were alive today, Marryat would be writing 
for the films, broadcasting, getting into television . . . 
anything to keep in the public eye. He was in fact 
progressive, and was a good scientist within his chosen 
range. He was in fact elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, though in his day this honour had not quite 
the illustrious status it now possesses. Marryat devised 
a code of signals for merchant ships which was in use 
all over the world for most of the last century; and it 
was under his orders that the first steam vessel was 
employed by the Royal Navy on active service. She 
was the little Diana, belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, and she fought in the Burma War of 1824. Her 
armament was—a rocket ! 
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|The Work of Roderick Haig-Brown 


By JOHN BIRKS. 


T is pleasant to encounter every now and again an 
author who is strongly in sympathy with 
adolescents, in their emotional and spiritual diffi- 
culties, an author who is clearly sincere in his wish 
to help these young people in their problems. 


It is pleasant to encounter every now and again an 
author who is strongly in sympathy with adolescents, in 
their emotional and spiritual difficulties, an author who 
is clearly sincere in his wish to help these young people 
in their problems. 


Such an author we found in Richard Armstrong 
whose Sabotage at the Forge and Sea Change were 
obviously addressed to youths who have some difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to the new life into which they 
have been thrown and in which they must, willy nilly, 
rub shoulders with other men. Sincerity is the key- 
note of these two books as it must be in all books 
addressed to readers of this age. 


We find another writer of equal sincerity in Roderick 
Haig-Brown. He also addresses himself to youths 
though the problems he handles are somewhat different 
from those of Richard Armstrong. He is at the same 
time a more accomplished writer. 


We met Haig-Brown first in Silver: the Life Story 
of an Atlantic Salmon. This is a book which is out- 
standing as a vivid picture of a salmon from birth until, 
as one of the biggest salmon ever, he is at last hooked 
by the same flisherman who had first clipped the little 
identity mark on his fin when, as a very small fish, he 
had paid the penalty of curiosity and had been well 
and truly hooked. That ‘Good Fisherman’ had even 
then prophesied that Silver would grow to be a great 
fish and when at last he captured this sixty-pounder he 
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was not entirely happy. ‘What the Good Fisherman 
thought or said as he looked at the battered glory that 
had been Silver and thought of the wonderful heart ot 
the great fish I do not know. But his hands were very 
clumsy as he sought to remove the hook from Silver's 
jaw, and his eyes were rather sad as he turned uphill 
towards the lodge.” 


It is more than twenty years since Silver was first 
published and a second edition did not appear until 
fifteen years later by which time the author had become 
known through other books. But in Silver we recog- 
nise, and critics at the time of publication recognised, 
an author whose careful, quiet style was well adapted 
to tell the story of the young salmon in his normal life 
in the salmon river, his journey to the great ocean 
feeding grounds, and his return from time to time 
to the spawning grounds. In Haig-Brown was found 
also a man whose knowledge both as naturalist and 
fisherman was extensive and intimate. Silver, though 
not a manual for the angler, is nevertheless a_ book, 
whose value anglers will acknowledge and to young 
readers it offers knowledge of the subject that will go 
far towards making them interested in the sport, with 
an attitude to it similar to that of the ‘Good Fisherman’ 
The author’s style has a simplicity through which 
gleams drama or pathos as occasion demands. In 
Silver’s final struggle when, through lack of sufficient 
water in the river, he fails to reach the spawning 
grounds after a desperate struggle to obey an irresis- 
tible urge and to surmount all obstacles, is an enthral- 
ling piece of descriptive writing. 


During his wanderings Silver had moved for a 
time among the great salmon shoals off the coast of 
British Columbia, and it is to this region that we are 
taken in Haig-Brown’s next book. 
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This is not surprising because the author, after 
leaving Charterhouse, went at the age of seventeen to 
the logging camps of the American North-West and 
British Columbia to gain experience which he vainly 


‘ hoped would stand him in good stead in his future 


career. He had in view the Colonial Civil Service 
but when, on coming of age, he returned to England 
and submitted his application he found that only 
honours graduates could now enter the Service. 


So he settled down in Chelsea to two years of literary 
life. But the North West held too strong a grip on 
him and he returned to the Nimkish River to resume 
his nature study. The first literary result of his return 
to this kind of life was Panther. ‘There have been 
criticisms of this book because in it dogs are killed 
when hunting panthers with their masters. Because 
there is much killing in the book one critic described 
it as “bloody and cruel” and for that reason thought 
it must be kept from many children. “But,” says Haig- 
Brown,” Ki-Yu (the panther ‘hero’ of the book) was 
not cruel, or kind either for that matter . . . The ques- 
tion of cruelty did not enter into the matter at all, 
simply because only man is cruel.” The author is 


' convinced also that nothing in nature, so long as it is 


honestly observed and honestly described, can harm 
the mind of a child. “Conceal from children if you 
will the baseness of man, but let them read and under- 
stand the ways of animals and birds, of water and wind 
and earth; for these things are pure and true and 
unspoiled.” 


So in Panther, the life of Ki-Yu is closely observed 
and minutely described. The author is absorbed in his 
book, and with his very effective literary style and 
sensitive imagination alive to the wonders of nature he 
gives us not only the life story of a wild animal but a 
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word picture of the loneliness of the wilds, of the self- 
reliance of the young hunter whose hunting is done— 
even as Ki-Yu’s is done—so that he may live, and oj 
the relationship between man and the wild animals 
around him. 

Haig-Brown’s attitude towards this relationship is 
in marked contrast to that other fine nature writer, 
Felix Salten. Whereas to the latter, man is the villain 
of the piece, Haig-Brown accepts facts as they are. He 
is completely free from sentimentality so far as wild life 
is concerned. Man is there; he must get a living, and 
if certain animals might become a menace to that 
livelihood or if because of this a living can be got by 
destroying the menace then it is right that the animals 
should be destroyed. 

There are no ‘purple patches’ in Haig-Brown’s 
writing but there are many breathtaking pages in 
Panther. We admire the fine beast; we are glad that 
for so long he eludes his human hunters, and the end, 
inevitable as it may appear, leaves the reader with a 
feeling of sadness. It leaves him too with a strong 
realisation of the hard fact that in the animal world 
perfect physical fitness is essential to survival. This 
truth is clearly shown in Silver. It is more strongly 
emphasised in Panther. When Ki-Yu has his leg 
broken in battle with a younger animal we know that 
his days are numbered, and though he puts up a magni- 
ficent fight against the wolves who eventually destroy 
him, the end is never in doubt and Haig-Brown is too 
good an artist to avoid it or to permit any modification 
of the obviously inevitable. 

In 1944 appeared Starbuck Valley Winter. This 
book marked a change in the author’s work inasmuch 
as it is fiction. It is nevertheless fiction that is based on 
the author’s long experience of life in and near the 
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forests of his chosen country and this experience is so 
utilised that the scene is intimately described without 
effort, unconsciously almost. ‘The book is different 
too in the fact that humans take the stage and the 
creatures of the wild seem incidental, as indeed they 
are, to the story. There emerges a definite purpose 
though this does not obtrude unduly. Here are two 
youths, one, the main character obviously the purpose 
of the book; the other of note principally in that his 
presence gives an opportunity for the first to develop. 


Don Morgan, at sixteen, does not approve of his 
Aunt’s desire that he should obtain a steady job in the 
sawmills. “Once give a boy a boat and you could 
call him a tramp for the rest of his life,” said Aunt 
Maud. Worst of all to Don was the fact that, being 
only sixteen you couldn’t go to the game warden and 
register a trap-line and take out a trapping licence. To 
Don the trap-line was the life. Instead of a job in the 
saw-mills it would mean a winter in the woods; instead 
of a batch of monthly pay cheques that couldn’t pos- 
sibly add up to the price of the ‘Mallard’ by the time 
fishing started, it meant any possibility you liked to 
think of, from losing your grubstake to the price of 
two boats like the ‘Mallard’. Best of all it meant being 
free in the Starbuck country instead of tied down to a 
millyard under a boss. 


There is the fundamental essence of the story. It 
encourages the will to be free to succeed or fail accord- 
ing to luck and your own ability; to be answerable only 
to your own intelligence, initiative, courage and 
endurance; to develop determination and the will to 
work; to learn through your own errors; to be down- 
cast at failures and proud and exultant at success. 
Above all to adapt yourself to your companions and to 
judge other men for yourself uninfluenced by gossip. 
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All these qualities are found in Starbuck Valley 
W inter. 


Don gets his trap-line licence and proceeds with the 
job hoping to have his friend Tubby Miller as a part- 
ner but ready to go ahead alone if need be. He meets 
and surmounts great dangers and difficulties and in the 
end wins through to enjoy the applause of his erstwhile 
doubting though devoted Aunt. Don is fortunate in 
his Uncle Joe who, though in most things deferring 
to Aunt Maud, is of the same mind as Don. We find 
also in Don that which is not common among sixteen- 
year-olds—a willingness to listen to and to learn from 
his more experienced elders. He is ever mindful of 
the advice his Uncle Joe has given him through the 
years. Had he not been he could not have survived 
the dangers of his trip. Of course in the end Don 
earns enough to buy the treasured ‘Mallard’ but many 
readers will share my disappointment that he receives 
it as a gift from his admiring family and does not pur- 
chase it himself. This I think is the author’s only 
lapse into near sentimentality and it comes as an anti- 
climax. 


We are left at the end of the book with a feeling of 
satisfaction that Don has, by persistence and pluck, 
attained his end. He has proved himself, not only to 
his family but, more important, to himself. He has 
shown that a fellow can, with initiative and determina- 
tion make his own way in life, can be answerable to 
himself alone, with only himself to blame if things do 
not work out as planned. 


This, in an age when security is preached on all sides 
as the most desirable thing in life, is important. 


In Saltwater Summer we find Don and his friend 
Tubby putting out to sea in the newly acquired 
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‘Mallard’ for a season of salmon fishing. There are 
private reasons why the season must be a very success- 
ful one. Needless to say success is attained but the 
story's value is in its picture of Don’s development in 
character through his contact with other fishermen. He 
is at times stupid and foolish but his courage in emer- 
gency is abundantly clear; his faults the faults of youth. 


The characterisation in this book is unusually good 
and the reader cannot but share Don and Tubby’s ad- 
miration for Red Holiday and his friend Tom Moore. 
Don learns much from these two. They are, in effect, 
the central figures of the story although the limelight 
dwells principally on Don. They are there to give the 
needed helping hand to Don, to encourage him to meet 
his difficulties as a youth of his calibre should and in 
due course inevitably will. Like all young people 
Don resents adverse criticism however much deserved, 
but he has intelligence enough to see its value when 
made by a man he respects. Danger brings out the 
best in Don. 


These two stories about Don Morgan, Starbuck 
Valley Winter and Salt Water Summer, are the type 
of book of which there are too few. They will stir the 
imagination of any youngster who is not content with a 
humdrum life. If the reader has initiative and a will- 
ingness to take chances, an inclination towards a life 
that offers some freedom of action and that makes a 
man depend on his own physical and spiritual resources 
then he could choose no better books than these two. 


When old Mikelson was talking about the mortgage 
that Don had taken out on the ‘Mallard’ in order to pay 
the hospital expenses of a friend of his trapline winter 
he said, “Sure she was paid for. But now she has to 
be paid for over again. That’s right, ain’t it Don ? 
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Never you mind though, you’ll make it. You're not 
the kind that loses out.” 


No, Don is not the kind that loses out and those boys 
who enjoy these stories and take their cue from them 
will not lose out either. 
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Past II 


“THE SUNNY HEART.” 


AKE a highly imaginative girl whose father 

has died, with a mother who leaves her alone 

all day to go out to work; give them a poor 

dwelling and a rural environment; add a Sun- 

day School teacher with evangelical zeal, and 
you have the main ingredients of many a child’s book 
contemporary with Little Alice’s Palace (or “The 
Sunny Heart”), published in 1861. Alice makes her 
novel a mansion and its adjoining haunts a paradise 
because she has made a friend of God and so is never 
lonely, while her surroundings are enriched and 
beautified by her simple, earnest faith. 

‘‘ “This is my bower’, says she, lifting up the drooping 
branches of a willow and shutting herself and Maddic 
within. ‘Here I come for a nap when I am tired of 
play; and the leaves rustle in the wind, making a 
pleasant sound, and the birds sit on the boughs and sing 
me asleep, and I dream always happy dreams. When 
awake, I think about the pure river that my Bible 
speaks of, and the tree of life that is on either side, 
and the beautiful light that isn’t like the sun or the 
moon, nor the blaze of a candle, but it comes from the 
face of God and is never hidden from us to leave us 
in darkness’.” 

This Maddie, the elder daughter of a less happy 
household, is persuaded by Alice into reforming the 
squalor of her own home and into gladdening the 
hearts of her toilworn parents with ready food and 
drink. 

Much of the story is written in a manner that would 
not nowadays be out of, place in a Children’s Address 
from the pulpit of a rather sentimental minister with 
a knack of story-telling, but the conclusion would 
suit very few modern ears, 


Curiosities of the 
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“It was not very long after this that the children 
learned to look away from the earth to the blest abode 
beyond the skies, when Lollie began to droop and grow 
weak and listless; and, although her parents and 
Maddie thought it was but a trifling illness, she herself 
felt that her Father was about to call her home. She 
was not afraid to die; and when she grew so languid 
that her little feet lost the power to take her to the Sun- 
day School, Miss Mason and Alice and the kind 
minister came often to talk to her of her approaching 
joy.” 

Her minister comforts her with a story of a butterfly 
suggesting that the caterpillar in the chrysalis is ‘like 
us worms of the dust when lying in the narrow grave 
enshrouded in our death robes; and that, like as the 
caterpillar bursts his bonds and soars away upon butter- 
fly-pinions, so shall we come forth from the tomb on 
the resurrection-day, and with angel-wings mount 


upward to the world of light and peace.” 


The book is of its time and of its kind, one of many, 
such as “Trust in God: or Jenny’s Trials” and “The 
Power of Truth; or The Borrowed Bible,” ‘uniform 
with this volume’. It belongs to an era that has passed 
with the passing of The Band of Hope and a joyous it 
inaccurate knowledge of the Saviour and his power to 
make glad the hearts of mankind. Its central message 
is an old one, but it still goes deep. Simple pleasures 
are best and they may be enjoyed by the poorest, not 
only through the medium of God’s wondrous bounty 
of nature but by the exercise of those faculties by which 
he has raised mankind above the beasts. Home is 
where you find it: the mind is its own place and can 
make a mansion of the meanest cot. 

A. R. WILLIAMS. 





The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


BAKER, C. The House on the river. Illus. by the 

author. 128 pp. 8 X 6. ; . Blackie 7/6 
America derives from Huck Finn a long and enviable 
tradition of unforced humour springing from the everyday ad- 
ventures of tough, self-contained, classless children. ‘The 
modern classic in this genre is Blue Willow, and it is sufficient 
tribute to Miss Baker’s charming story to compare it with 
that remarkable book. There is a lovely simplicity about this 
story of a little boy’s life on a houseboat which is immediately 
captivating. Nothing much happens, but the little boy and his 
friends—particularly Helen, who loves words with a depth oi 
affection which has nothing to do with understanding—are so 
convincing that children will follow their doings with an interest 
which would not be awakened by more sensational adventures. 
Miss Baker is also a very talented artist whose lithographs do all 
that is necessary to elucidate the text. Altogether a most distin- 

guished book, to which the publishers have done full justice. 


CARPENTER, F. Six animal plays. Illus. by R. Searle. 
134 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ‘ Methuen 8/0 
Christopher Fry in a Foreword says that “these plays have 
something of the air of a child’s own improvisation in play- 
acting. . There’s a kind of rational make-believe about them. . 
There is something fascinating to do on every page.” Presum- 
ably then, these plays (centering around Fox, Owl, Cockerel, 
Rabbit, Madam Frog, Duck, Doe and Tiger) are better for 
actual acting, or reading aloud, than they are for reading to 
oneself. To one reader they are a little harsh and there is 
rather too much dog-eating-dog about them. This will how- 
ever probably not upset the average child, though tie nore 
sensitive ones won’t like it. Ronald Searle’s drawings add to 
the sense of sophistication. It would be interesting to see the 
reactions of a group of children, aged say six to nine, if these 
plays were read to them. One grown-up found them a little 
unsatisfactory. 
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CraicizE, D. The Little balloon. Illus. by the author. 
36 pp) 83 X 74 boards. . ; : Parrish 7/6 


This, one must assume, is Miss Craigie without Mr. 
Graham Greene, although the experience of The little train 
makes one unnaturally cautious. Whoever the author is, how- 
ever, there is no particular literary merit about this book. |: 
is an agreeable enough story of a familiar kind, and basicall, 
there is nothing new in the treatment. Miss Craigie’s illustra- 
tions are rather better than usual, and she makes good use oi 
the page. She should, however, wean herself of the lavish usc 
of yellow, which makes some pages hard to bear. 


FREUCHEN, P. Eskimo boy. Illus. by I. V. Nyman. 
96 pp. 74 X 5. ; . Harrap 4/6 


An excellent short story, extended with large type and 
illustrations into a thin book. It is translated from the Danish 
of a writer who, we are told, is the daughter of an Arctic ex- 
plorer. Certainly in every detail of Arctic Circle life, the 
story startles us with what must be truth. The hero is thi 
eldest son, though not very old, of a family who have lost their 
father in a hunting accident. Through his valour in making a 
lonely journey and killing a bear, he saves the family from 
starvation. It seems simple enough, but it contains the stuff 
of heroism with which the best stories have always been made. 
It is not a cosy tale for small children. Details of igloo life 
and food and conventions, are not glossed over; briefly, sharpl\ 
they are here. The eskimo father being dragged down to death 
by a walrus; the child chewing the straps of his leather pouch 
to stave off starvation; the blissful drink of warm bear’s blood 
after the kill—on every page there are revelations, strange, and 
outside our experience, to stimulate the dullest child’s mind. 


Kapitan, J. Fairy tales from Sweden. Illus. by Carol 
Calder. 257 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ ; Muller 10/6 


Ten fairy tales translated from the Swedish, simplified in 
some cases, and adapted for the English reader. They are tales 
of beautiful Princesses and Wicked Stepmothers and lucky 
Princes and so on, tales which have their parallels in every 
language. The only Swedish thing about them is that the 
Wicked Witch or Evil Fairy is most often a troll. They are 
told, with all the mystery and magic that they contain, in a flat 
untrimmed style as though each were a documentary—thus it 
happened. Indeed, the magic is reduced to the stiffness of 
puzzle, rather than wonder, from the way that everything 
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goes wrong to start with we can pick out the clues that will 
show how everything is going to go right for the right people 
in the end. No character becomes any rounder than a bit from 
a jigsaw. Fairy tales are folk-tales which have been handed 
down from mouth to mouth. To commit them in a collection 
to paper is a labour for which we, out of earshot of the originals, 
must be grateful. We can only expect that it should be done 
with care, and these stories are clearly, carefully told. It is 
after all a rare thing, that Anderson touch. The illustrations 
are rather hard and obvious; Princesses with flowing robes and 
hair, princes showing lots of leg. They have not enough 
lightness to make us see them as creatures of the air and our 
imaginations. 
PayNE, E. Katy No-Pocket. : Folding Books +/- 
Rey, H. A. Zozo. . , , Folding Books 4/- 
When picture books are so few, it would be nice to say 
thank-you to Mr. Rey for these two offerings. It is a pity, 
then, that his drawings should have so strong a vein of vulgarity 
and that his stories should be so lacking in quality, the more 
so because he possesses a vivacity which is rare in children’s 
books today. His own story is better than that of Miss Payne; 
it has at least the virtue of brevity. But how good it would 
be, once in a while, to find words chosen for their wit and 
beauty. 
Peart, I. Janey. Illus. 64 pp. 73 X 5. Harrap 4.6 
RoBinson, J. G. Susie at home. 64 pp. 74 X 5. 
Harrap 4/6 
The first two books in a new series “Reading with 
Mother” are welcome: The little stories about ordinary 
homely events have the happy familiarity of Milly-Molly- 
Mandy. ‘They are neither condescending nor coy. Miss 
Robinson draws little children quite beautifully, with a rich 
appreciation of their charm and angularity; her adults are not 
so successful. 
Reiss, M. Flying the Atlantic. 36 pp. 84 X 74. 
Parrish 7/6 
The latest of the Parrish Colour Books has a topical and 
popular subject, and the treatment is as imaginative and lively 
as ever. The pictorial diagrams illuminate their very difficult 
themes and simplify without undue falsification. This is an 
admirable book, clear and convincing, which will satisfy boys 
from eight to almost any age. 
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Wituamson, H. R. The Children’s book of British 
Saints. Illus. by R. Robinson. 60 pp. 7% X 5. 


Harrap 3; 
Very brief sketches of the lives of ten British saints from 
St. Helen (died 330) to St. Thomas More (died 1535). Enough 
to raise the interest of older readers, and not too much to over- 
whelm the young. A matter of fact, and happily ‘un-pi’ tone 
of voice is adopted ; each saint firmly set as an historical charac- 
ter. The few incidents in each life that there is room to include 
have been well chosen to appeal to children, with action rather 
than contemplation. Memorable scenes are attached to each 
name so that they will stick in the mind; St. Aidan saving Bam- 
burgh castle from the flames; St. Cuthbert and the crows; St 
Thomas being kissed by his daughter on the way to the Tower. 
It occurs to me, that at this time when biographies of heroes— 
scientists, explorers, soldiers—are proving so popular with en- 
quiring boys and girls, the heroic side of sanctity has not, as 
yet, been sufficiently exploited. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


BayLey, V. Storm on the marsh. Illus. by S. 
Macgregor. 192 pp. 7} X 5. . ‘ Dent 8/6 


Readers of Miss Bayley’s first book, The Dark Lantern, 
were introduced to a book of originality and depth of thought 
and feeling, but expectations aroused by this are doomed to dis- 
appointment with her second children’s novel. Here we 
fathom no depths. We skim along a surface that is for the 
most part well known and widely used. The book has some 
new thought and some liveliness, heightened by short poignant 
glimpses of the Marsh country around Rye but such happy 
touches are obscured and almost lost behind those figments that 
dominate the foreground—foreign agents, blackmailed inno- 
cents, amateur detectives and hidden treasure. The children 
of the Halland family who go to the help of their new and 
frightened housekeeper and her blackmailed friend are of 
varying types but live rather in the mass than as individuals 
while their exploits, made credible to some extent by Miss Bay- 
ley’s own sincerity, jar at times with their note of frank im- 
possibility. However laying all comparisons aside, the book has 
sufficient good style and invention, and enough hints of poten- 
tial imaginative power and force, to deserve some: notice and 
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recommendation. The illustrations by Sheila Macgregor are of 
a high standard. 


Baytiss, A. E. M. Seven modern plays for boys. 
lllpp. 74 xX 5... . . t Harrap 6/- 


Mr. Bayliss has written a number of simple plays for boys 
and girls in youth clubs, senior forms of schools. and junior 
dramatic societies, but they do not attempt to do more than 
supply the aspiring actor with a chance to find his way about the 
stage and entertain his audience with something amusing and 
sometimes mildly exciting. The preface is useful, with its gen- 
eral advice on producing and acting, but the plays themselves 
have little to recommend them. Some of the ‘props’. (family 
portraits and a revolving stand for postcards, for instance) 
sound a little difficult to achieve, though with a little ingenuity 
much can be done. No doubt those wanting a 15-minute play 
to help fill a Club entertainment evening will find these just the 
thing, since they are all modern and lively and need no elabor- 
ate costumes or particular skill in production. 


Boxer, C. F. Little girl with a bell. 159 pp. 
74 X 5. ‘ : P ‘ Muller 7/6 


The story of her childhood as supposed to have been set 
down by a child who was the original of the Cornelis de Vos 
portrait, “Little Girl with a Bell.”” The sort of story that 
many adults must feel drawn to write, and few children drawn 
to read. It is such a delightful idea. Take two children 
(never mind about altering their rather modern minds), and 
superimpose them upon a decorative ribbon of history. Here 
is a little girl and her brother growing up in the seventeenth 
century. Here they are in exile in Holland, welcoming the 
King at the Hague, stowing away in the Royal Charles, settling 
in London, seeing Mr. Pepys, seeing the King again, surviving 
the Plague. All accurate as far as it goes, all shot through with 
bits of plot. But do children enjoy reading this sort of thing ? 
Don’t they find that the trappings slow up the story ? Can 
they really make themselves interested in these puppet-flat 
characters some of whose words are everyday modern and some 
pageant-stiff ? The-successful historical novel sweeps us along, 
we are caught in a flow of life and energy and information and 


-romance. Harrison Ainsworth, Margaret Irwin, even D. K 


Broster, they have the gift. But a slight story in costume is 
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hardly enough, to hold the attenion of active enquiring children 
for far beyond the blurb. 


BuckeripcE, A. 4d Funny wind happened! Illus. 
191 pp. 73 X 5. : Lutterworth 6/~ 


A book of this type is difficult to comment on fairly, fo: 
one reader at all events. Being humorous in fiction is a capacit, 
which few writers possess, and it must also be admitted that what 
is most amusing to children very often leaves an adult bewilder- 
ed, and adults are not therefore perhaps the best judges of what 
is calculated to make children laugh. Having said that, it also 
remains true to say that with the best will in the world one 
cannot see Mr. Buckeridge’s situations and people as being at 
all naturally funny. ‘There is a great deal of conscientious 
joke-making, and everyone labours to raise a laugh, but the 
humour is grafted on, and does not in the least rise bubbling 
to the surface of the story. All is too patently contrived. It 
should be said, however that this tale was originally broadcast, 
and it may very well be that with more speed and live actors 
it presented a different appearance. 


CARTER, - Peril on the iron road. Illus. 149 pp. 
73 X ; : ‘ H. Hamilton 8/6 


" was a “refreshing idea of Mr. Carter’s to set his story 
in the period when the opposition of great landowners to the 
penetration of their countryside by the new fangled locomotive 
was reaching its height. Lord Wessex is such a landowner, 
intent on forcing the railway to take a different and more ex- 
pensive road, and having been beaten in the legal battle, he is 
eventually killed in the depths of the Watford Tunnel, trying 
to set public opinion against the invader by staging a disaster 
for the train whose run was due to open this particular line. 
His plans are ruined by the curiously assorted trio of a local 
squire’s son, the son of a Birmingham manufacturer and a young 
navvy. There was room in this tale for a genuine clash of 
ideas, as well as for the excitement of driving a new device 
through material difficulties and mental prejudices. We do not 
quite get what we might have had, perhaps because 
Mr. Carter is too clearly cheering for one side, and his people 
are therefore too conventionally black and white, and perhaps 
because in spite of lively episodes, the writing is a shade un- 
distinguished. However, here is a highly readable book for all, 
particularly the railway enthusiast. The cover and other 
illustrations by Charlotte Hough are delightful, 
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lren CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Greeka, eagle of the Hebrides. 
illus. by C. Gifford Ambler. 216 pp. 8} X 54. 
Hutchinson 10/6 
b/- Joseph Chipperfield comes into the same category as Mor- 
for | timer Batten and C. G. D- Roberts. This tale about a Golden 
an 4 Eagle is not likely to be as popular as his dog stories, partly 
hat because there is not sufficient of the human element here. Apart 
ler- from the mild adventures of the naturalist’s niece and nephew, 
hat on holiday in Scotland, and the end of the story, when Greeka 
thsc is taken to the London Zoo for a time, it is purely a record of 
ene wild life and mountain scenery. “True, some climbers get lost, 
rat and provide a little excitement, but the episode is not really 
a. thrilling. The style is cumbersome at times, and not free from 
the minor blemishes, such as split infinitives. 
ing The pencil drawings are well done, but the book jacket 
It is misleading, as it does not really illustrate any event in the 
ast, story. 
Ors Boys of 10 and over who like wild life tales, will be attract- 
ed to the book, and the author certainly gives a good impression 
, of the beauty of mountain mist and storm. 
3/6 CrarE, H. Merlin’s magic. Illus. by C. Leslie. 
ory 204 p.p. 8 X 5. ‘ ‘ ‘ Bodley Head 10/6 
the Here is a curious book, but one which shows considerable 
tive originality in its plot and some quality in its style. The author 
er, has evidently been influenced by Lewis Carroll, E. Nesbit, and 
ex- perhaps by Elizabeth Goudge, but her book falls short of being 
> is a first-class work of the imagination, partly because it is thus 
ing A, derivative, and partly because the central theme—the battle 
ter «=O between romance and mechanization— is artificially created. 
ne. We begin by following the trail of what appears to be an ord- 
cal inary summer afternoon’s treasure hunt, though the mention 
mg ¢ of a “classical beast of great antiquity” and the fanciful names 
ot of some of the children should have prepared us for the flight 
‘ice into the world of fantasy which soon follows. Each child has 
not =f to follow a clue which leads to the intangible treasures of his 
use own heart and mind, and in each case the search is imperilled 
ple by the appearance of an army of robot-like monsters, who, lack- 
aps ing imagination themselves, want to seize it from those so gift- 
un- ed. The contrast between the glories of the days of King 
all, Arthur, Elizabeth I or Kubla Khan, and the Wellsian 
her atmosphere created by the robots is too sharp; if each period 
y of history had raised its own peculiar enemies the story would 
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have sounded a truer note. The characters of romance are not 
always true to their periods, either; no one minds the delightful 
hippogriff lapsing into Cockney, but to find Queen Morgan Le 
Fay speaking of people “barging about” or Sir Walter Ralegh 
(author’s spelling) mixing himself up with Edward Lear’s 
Jumblies is a little odd. The drawings are appropriately 
delicate, but could have been clearer with advantage. 


Coox, F.G. The Land and people of the United 
States of America. Illus. 90 pp. 8 X 5. Black 6/6 


After a condensed, but very readable, historical introduc- 
tion the reader is transported on an imaginary journey across 
the United States, from New York to Los Angeles, returning 
via the Grand Canyon, and finishing up with visits to New 
Orleans and Washington. 

Though the information given about each region is very 
brief an attractive picture emerges of that vast and varied land, 
with its divergent climates and scenery, and its peoples—origin- 
ally of so many nations, but now all proudly American. 

This is not just a geography lesson thinly disguised but 
a sketch portrait of a living nation. 

The physical make up of the book is pleasant; there are 
numerous photographic illustrations. 


Cooxsz, B. K. The Holy Grail. 790 pp. 74 X 5. 


Edmund Ward 8/6 

The story of the Holy Grail is one of the best known and 
loved of all medieval tales. Today, it has been the subject of 
a great deal of the kind of recondite explanation of its sources 
and meaning that can too often get in the way of one’s en- 
joyment of the work as literature. Sir Thomas Malory’s ac- 
count has long been regarded as an English classic, and like so 
many classics, its great merits have been taken as read, whilst 
Lord Tennyson’s too mellifluous versions have provided what 
little most people have known of the Grail and the Round 
Table. There is room then for a shorter and more coherent 
edition of this great story, and Mr. Kennedy Cooke, using a 
wide range of sources, here provides it, in language which is 
sufficiently of Malory to be in keeping with the material and 
yet to provide no difficulty in the reading: The selection has 
been skilfully made so as to impose an obvious unity on the 
various adventures, and the search for the Grail thereby has 
plain moral implications. We have cause to be grateful for 
this neat, attractive, and well planned rendering. 
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CounIHAN, D- Unicorn magic. Illus. by Moyra 
Leatham. 212-6 pp. 74 X 5. Chatto & Windus 8/6 


There is to my mind, great promise in this story. Much 
of the invention is good and original. It takes hold of the im- 
agination and is strong enough to stand further exploration. It 
is a fantastic story of magic adventure, with a salty old Queen 
of the Music Halls and a fastidious old gentleman of a six inch 
high unicorn as links between the two worlds, and four child- 
ren between the ages of three and twelve as heroes and heroines. 
The enchanting idea of a picture frame which allows people 
to step into the life of any picture placed in it, offers enormous 
scope to author and reader alike, and the author has managed 
his spells skilfully. 

There is a danger, however, that having created such a 
magic situation the author cannot resist the temptation to in- 
dulge in private entertainment and this, I am sorry to say, Mr- 
Counihan has done, forgetting all he has committed himself 
to by establishing a certain level for the general reader in the 
opening chapters. Thus he goes off on a great enterprise, 
mustering to his aid such ancient warriors as Caesar and 
Boadicea, Wellington, Napoleon and Nelson, St. Joan; he 
indulges in a magic excursion to the Venice of Canaletto. In 
their own vein each is well done, but the children for whom 
the story is ostensibly written are left rather far behind. Parts 
of the book are excellent for ages 10-12, parts for people much. 
older, but the discrepancies reduce the book’s chances of 
popularity. E. Graham. 


Epwarps, M. Storm ahead. Illus. by Geoffrey 
Whittam. 190 pp. 74 X 5. ; , Collins 8/6 


This is one of Monica Edwards’ fine stories of Romney 
Marsh, and so pulsing with life that, at the end, I felt I had 
been actually living in it with Tamzin, Rissa, and all the other 
Marsh folk. There is no scamping here of difficult moments. 
The author’s understanding of character is profound, her in- 
sight sure, her selection of material so good that one never ques- 
tions it: no detail is missing, none is superfluous. She is adept 
at catching the easy idiom of schoolgirl speech, the young ‘eye’ 
which, merely in passing, takes in so much without remark or 
comment. She captures equally truly young enthusiasm and 
young dignity. Her scale of things that matter rings true, 
and through all else shines her own integrity, her own apprecia- 
tion of beauty in common things. 
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Most of the story happens during one short weekend, 
timeless hours of storm and flood, of death and disaster, but 
the feelings of horror and distress are never over charged. The 
story’s momentum, and it is heavy enough to sweep any reader 
along with it, is forged by that of the flooding seas pouring 
in past dykes and sea wall, over pasture and cottage; and it is 
deepened by the acute suspense, the anxiety over those whose 
lives are at stake, the men out in the Dungeness lifeboat as well 
as those trapped in their own homes. 

It is a magnificent story, and I find it hard to believe that 
any boy or girl who actually looks inside it will be able to resist 
its tremendous human appeal. 

Geoffrey Whittam partners this author admirably and in. 
telligently, bearing out the feeling as well as the detail of the 
text. 

Eleanor Graham, 


Evxiacott, S. E. Wheels on the road. ILllus. by the 
author. 76 pp. 84 X 64. , , Methuen 86 


There is a warm welcome awaiting all good junior refer- 
ence books, and it is a pleasure to greet the latest addition to 
Methuen’s Outlines series. Mr. Ellacott follows his books on 
ships and aircraft with a similarly produced one on the devel- 
opment of wheeled transport. Once again he has drawn admir- 
ably clear and precise illustrations. Double columns of text 
can seldom be commended, but in this case it does not matter 
so much as the book will be primarily used for reference pur- 
poses. Its value as a reference book is greatly increased by 
the short book list and by the very good index that has been 
provided. 


Fenton, E. Aleko’s Island. Illus. by Dimitris Davis. 
246 pp. 8 X 5. : O.U.P. 9/o 


Aleko’s island is in the Greek archipelago, the time is the 
present, and the adventures mainly concern the boy and his 
goat in order to give a picture of life there, for this is one of 
a series of stories about other lands. One of the inevitable 
difficulties of telling a story with a purpose, is to avoid forcing 
issues. There is always a temptation to force information upon 
the reader at the expense of characters and often of the whole 
story, and it is sadly true that puppet characters make little 
appeal and never fire the imagination of the reader. The long 
soliloquies and meditations on customs, history and landscape 
undermine interest and start the reader skipping fatally. This 
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ekend, is what I found in this book, and it is a great pity, for anyone 

r, but who perseveres with it will find at the end that another small 
The corner of the map of Europe has become for them filled thence- 

reader forth with understandable people, streets, mountains, goats— 

ouring with in fact, a life of its own. The illustrations admirably and 

id it is delightfully extend the text. 

whose Eleanor Graham. 

is well Forp, R. L. E. British wild animals. Illus. 95 pp. 

= 8 X 5. Black 6/6 


This, the latest addition to the “Black’s Young Naturalist’s 








» Seam Series,” introduces us to the wild mammals of Britain—mole, 
fox, polecat, badger, deer and others. The animals and their 
nd in. chief characteristics are simply described ; young observers will 
of the find here facts based on individual experience as well as on 
ia what is already generally known. ‘The author’s approach is 
; not sentimental but is humane. His understanding of, and 
sympathy with, wild creatures enables him to write a book 
8.6 which is most pleasant to read and is also instructive in more 
refer- ways than one. General production and illustrations are very 
~ to good: and the price is moderate. 
hie GALBRAITH, T. An outline for the young rider. 
lain, Illus. by L. Wallis. 96 pp- 83 X 54. Country Life 10/6 
f text This is yet another volume of elementary instruction in 
natter horsemanship, and it does not differ very greatly from its pre- 
> pur- decessors. It is designed for the beginner, and the standard 
ed bk of riding described is not very advanced. We are told, for 
ya example, that in order to get the pony into a canter we kick 
him sharply with both heels, a method that would doubtless 
be effective with most ponies, but would hardly lead to a 
9 smooth and finished performance. The use of the double bridle 
Mis ng is touched upon, but the young rider is given the impression 
is the that to manage a pony entirely in a snaffle shows a_ higher 
id his degree of competence. 
_ of About half the book is given up to the care of the pony, 
itable grooming, management of grazing and so on, concentrating 
hates very sensibly on the pony that is turned out, and this should 
——- be helpful to the many young riders today who have to look 
whole after their own ponies, and whose parents do not know much 
little about horses. 
— The book is written in a straightforward and simple style, 


This and should be quite easy for young people to understand. The 
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arrangement, however, seems rather muddled- There seems 
no good reason why instructions for walking and running a 
pony in hand should be included in the chapter on mounting, 
and the “Hints to Riders” section is the most curious jumble 
of practical advice, such as “A stable fork should be blunt,” 
and aphorisms, such as “Give your horse his head, but keep 
your own.” ‘The glossary at the back, while containing many 
useful terms, is arranged in no discoverable order. 

There is a useful section on mounted games, which the 
young rider should enjoy, but there is one item here with which 
the present reviewer strongly disagrees Children should never 
be allowed to unsaddle and resaddle as part of an obstacle race. 
In the heat of the moment they are liable to be careless, and 
nasty accidents have been known to result. 


Green, R. L. The Secret of Rusticoker. Illus. by 
S. MacGregor. 180 pp. 74 X 5: Methuen 9/6 


There is too much Rusticoker here and not nearly enough 
of the Secret. The author’s enthusiasm for the old, particu- 
larly for castles and family mysteries long ago, leads him astray. 
For the antiquarian there may be thrills in detailed ground 
plans of castle towers and old messages in old English, but 
for the reader bent on adventure it all slows things up, and 
the thin plot, without a single unexpected turn, unravels with a 
maddening avuncular pedantry. Two groups of children are 
allowed to camp on their own in an old castle. The prospects 
sound delightful, but nothing extraordinary happens; they look 
for treasure and quite soon they find it. All ends neatly, 
everyone content; but there is no joy, no spark of life. The 
illustrations are light and pleasant, but there is one horror of 
an impossible yacht in full sail; it is not surprising to find a 
few chapters later that it has run on a rock. 


HapriEwp, A. M. King Arthur and the Round Tabie. 
Illus. by D. S. Cammell. 232 pp. 84 X 54. Dent Ilo 


It is only when we get older that the complicated history 
behind the story of Arthur and the Quest for the Grail, 
strikes and distracts us from the romantic deeds of his knights. 
Children, in that selective way they have of reading from a 
story only what they want to read, come away remembering 
only particular adventures. But from this new telling of the 
story, published in the excellent Illustrated Classics series, it 
is easier than usual to follow the narrative as a whole. The 


England of Uther Pendragon, the birth of Arthur, the found- 
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ing of the Round Table, Lancelot and Guenevere, Galahad 
and the Grail, all is fitted together into a simple and compre- 
hensible tale, which, for there are complications and distrac- 
tions all the way, is indeed an achievement. My only criticism 
of this retelling is that such a story of swords and helms, prin- 
cesses in towers, tests and quests, treachery and endurances, lists 
and forests, must remain dramatic and heroic, larger than life. 
In an effort to bring the language up to date, Miss Hadfield 
sometimes breaks the magic. We don’t want to hear that the 
knights of the Round Table were just ordinary chaps such as 
one might meet in the street; patently they were not. The 
legend of Lancelot collapses when he is made to say things like 
‘Oh heavens! What a strange thing has happened’. The lapses 
are very occasional, and mainly this new edition, with its un- 
original but full of atmosphere colour plates, and not so good 
line illustrations, must be praised. 


| . 
Jacogn, N. Just about us. Illus. 212 pp- Hutchinson 7/6 
From the beginning of the second chapter this is a 
thoroughly enjoyable book, however much it may be ‘the old 


stuff.’ The plight of a family left without a father and their 
efforts to contribute to the exchequer, has a sure appeal and 
Miss Jacob handles her theme with adroitness and humour even 
if she does look forward too obviously to an ‘all lived happily 
ever after’ ending. In opening her story with an account of the 
events accompanying the family’s bereavement Miss Jacob is on 
dangerous ground and her sense of the pathetic is not quite 
sufficiently governed by a sense of the fitness of things where 
children are concerned. The story is full of interesting charac- 
ters, without being overcrowded : Will Scarth, the ‘simple’ but 
kindly village boy; Miss Pretty, whose adventures might have 
provided a novel in themselves; and the Vicar and his wife 
who turn out so well after an unpromising beginning: Miss 





Jacob, in fact, writes for children with the same gusto she 

infuses into her work for adults, though a faint air of the old- 

fashioned hangs over the whole, as though the author -had re- 

called the tastes and fashions of her own childood rather than 
projected her imagination into the child’s world of today. 

HouriHANE, U. The Bargain pony. 158 pp. 74 X 5. 

Muller 8/6 

Yet another prizewinning pony is bought for a song from 

the gipsies by a group of excited children. Once again we see 

them ‘racking their brains to think of ways of earning money 
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Hucues, F. Bill Holmes and the Red Panthers. 
Illus. by F. W. Middlehurst. 224 pp. 73 X 5. 


James, G. Nibs and the New World. Illus. by Mary 
Gardiner. 192-8 pp. 74 X5. . : Muller 9/6 





so that they can pay off the ten pounds advanced by their 
parents. Of course, once again, their efforts lead them into 
many interesting human contacts, and being nice natural child- 
ren, they spread sweetness and light among the neighbours 
and have a jolly time themselves. There is no originality about 
the setting or the plot, but Miss Hourihane writes gaily and 
from her pages does come some of the warmth and liveliness 
of six authentic country children during a happy summer holi- 
day. It is the sort of joie de vivre, year’s at the spring story, 
that girls, between about the ages of ten and twelve, seem able 
to enjoy again and again. 


‘ 


O.U.P. 8/6 
An intricate detective story with a good schoolboy back- 
ground. Bill Holmes is a character who has already been in- 
troduced in The Adventures of Bill Holmes, and doubtless he 
will appear again. He, happily does not tell his own story, 
so that we see him from various angles, a slow, honest, attrac- 
tive, small boy, who is quicker than most at spotting tiny clues 
and fragments of evidence, with a mind that will chew over a 
problem till he gets to the end of it. For those who enjoy the 
slow jigsaw game of detection this story is ingeniously unravel- 
led ; those who like swift action and a wildly exciting showdown, 
will find it dry. The background of life at a day school, the 
traditionally devilish masters, the hours of boredom, the im-‘ 
positions, the schoolboy language, is all excellent, with a ring ot 
what I feel must be experienced truth. The small illustrations 
in the text are admirably accurate in detail. 


I found the picture of the Blakes and Blacketts unconvine- 
ing as representing this changed post-war world: Poor Nibs was 
singularly unfortunate in her silly Mamma, and I suspect that 
the commonness of the new-rich Blacketts is overdrawn and 
unfair- It was a distinct relief to find the scene changing to 
Smockfarthing where our old friends John and Mary still live, 
and where the whole atmosphere was simple and genuine and 
kind, and the way of life dignified by a personal integrity which 
commanded affection and respect. 

E, Graham. 
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KitcHEN, L. Len Hutton. Illus 64 pp. 74 X 5. 


Phoenix House 5/- 
This is the seventh volume in the series “Cricketing Lives.” 
We gave a warm welcome to the first six and it is with the 
greatest possible pleasure that this book about the greatest living 
batsman is recommended to all young cricket enthusiasts, to 
whom it should prove to be far more popular than the earlier 
books in this series which were about the great players of pre- 
vious decades. Hutton is rightly revered by all present-day 
followers of the game. He is now in his prime; he has almost 
achieved all that there is to achieve. Yet his is not a simple 
story of success and more success. After brilliant promise as a 
youth, he took some years to become a world-record holder. 
Then came the war injury which nearly finished his playing 
days, followed by the post-war struggle and subsequent triumph. 
Here indeed is a stirring story and Mr. Kitchin’s writing is 
worthy of it. 


KnicHTt, B. Anne-Marie and the pale pink frock. 
Illus. by Isobel Morton Sale. 179 pp. 74 &X 5. 
Dent 8/6 
Here is a story of South Africa, telling something of the 
experiences of early settlers, and telling it through the lives of 
a present day family, the great-great-grandchildren of 
Voortreckers who made the great Trek across the Drakensburg 
Mountains and were set upon by Zulu warriors. ‘There is 
drama and romance in the strange uniting of two branches of 
the family and the piecing together of an old story, long thought 
to have ended in tragedy. It is a pity the characterisation is 
not more convincing, and the conversation is a little stiff and 
unnatural but those who persevere will be well rewarded by the 


story of true adventure. 
E, Graham. 


KnicHt, F. E. Strangers in the half-deck. 247 pp. 
oxsM . : ‘ ; ; : Nelson 6/6 
The author of Four in the half-deck has given us another 
sea story about the boys who sail as apprentices in merchant 
ships. It is a good yarn which keeps on the move all the time. 
The writing is plain, adequate and readable, 
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Letuerince, P. Danger in the hills. lus. by G. Day. 
192 pp. 74 X 5. . : : Brockhampton 6/6 


Mauer, T. F. The Swoop of the Falcon. Illus. by 
Ellis Silas. 192 pp. 734 X 5. ; ‘ Dent 8/6 








Danger in the Hills is the story of a pair of golden eagles 
which nest on a Lakeland fell. If one can accept this somewhat 
unlikely event—most children probably will and Mr. Leth. 
bridge certainly makes it sound possible—the rest of the book 
is excellent. 


There is, of course, adventure in plenty. The four Beres- 
ford children and Jeremy Trent (the characters Mr. Lethbridge 
used in his previous book, The Boy from London) try to save4 
the eagles from two groups of marauders: the local gang of 
young toughs, and a keen but eccentric ornithologist who cap- 
tures one of the birds alive. Virtue naturally triumphs But 
Mr. Lethbridge tells a good story: his unusual theme trans- 
forms the well-worn plot of children versus villains into a 
lively and refreshing book; his mystery of suspense is evident 
in the skilful interplay of action and revelation and the care- 
fully delayed climax. 


I have one minor quibble. There is a sentence on page 
146 which seems to put Portinscale on the coast. It is at least 
twenty miles from the sea! 


Those who are not very particular as to whether a plot, 
adds up, so long as the story offers thrills, may find this one 
pleasant enough, but more attention to the small things which 
go to make plausibility could have made it far better. It reads 
very much like an early work by someone with a very good 
notion of what ingredients to drop into his cauldron, but not 
enough patience to weigh and measure them. He races along 
at a fine speed but tends to leap clean over any little tangle 
which might reduce the pace. Nevertheless, it is certainly 
promising. It tells of events which transpired when two sea 
cadets, one with a passion for wireless, set off for a holiday by 
themselves in a motor launch, intending to travel from Liverpool 
to Trevose in Cornwall. Mysterious code messages picked up 
over the air conveniently tie up with inexplicable happenings 
along the coast, and a plot develops briskly as the boys forget 
their cruise in order to investigate and follow up their clues. 
Eleanor Graham. 
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Martin, N. Young farmers at Gaythorne. Illus. 

by D. Relf. 162 pp. 73 X 5. . Macmillan 
Though this story gives all the details of events in a 
Young Farmers’ Club nothing in the work of the Club ever 
seems to go wrong—a consummation devoutly to be wished- 
One of the first things of interest in any such club is the 
formation of a ‘calf club’ but this is omitted here and con- 
sidering that the age of the members ranges from 10 to 16 
it is hardly believable that they can practically run the club 
without outside help, doing everything, even including the ex- 

pert job of culling poultry. 


As a story the book is most disappointing. The incidents 
are often very far-fetched, the most unimaginative reader will 
know in advance what is going to happen, and the incredible 
antagonism shown towards the new comers is quite contrary 
to what actually happens in such a club. The book is hardly 
likely to win new members to any club and present members 
are likely to treat it with contempt. 


Martin, R. The Land and people of Italy. Illus. 
88 pp. 8 X 5. ; ‘ Black 6/6 
Though Mr. Martin waxes lyrical over the beauties of 
Venice and Sicily this book is not so readable as the companion 
volume on America. 


However, it is an interesting introduction to the country; 
dealing briefly with each region and the major cities. 

The book would probably have been more interesting if 
the chapters on national life and character, the Arts and local 
festivals had been expanded, and some of the guide book prose 
pruned from the intervening chapters. 


The numerous illustrations include four pleasant colour 
plates. 


Mayne, W. Follow the footprints. Illus. by Shirley 

Hughes. 208 pp. 74 X 5. ; ; O.U-P. 9/6 
Children will greatly enjoy this story of a hunt for hidden 

treasure. It moves swiftly and is really mysterious and excit- 

ing. Mr. Mayne has a delightful touch of wit and his children, 
Andrew and Caroline, are thoroughly tolerable. Our only 
complaint is that the writing lacks style and clarity here and 
there. Nevertheless we look forward to an improvement in the 


author’s next book. 
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Meynett, L. Smoky Joe in trouble. Illus. by 
C. Hough. 122 pp. 73 X 5. . Bodley Head 7/6 


Patrick, M. Tommy Hawke's third case. Illus. 
202 pp. 73 X 5. : ; 


Price, C. Three golden nobles. Illus. by the author. 
192 pp. 8 X 5. ; , The Bodley Head 9/6 





Another volume about the adventures of a suburban tom 
cat, told by himself. The racy, egoistic style is a good guess 
at how cats of this kind might write it all down. I have a feel-| 
ing that the main appeal of all purely animal stories, about dog, 
cat, pony, is to pity. ‘The hero must go through hard times and 
horrifying adventures with cruel people quite unlike the reader, 
before reaching peace and green pastures in the end. The 
animal must be the imposed upon, the pathetic victim, to have 
real success. There is nothing pathetic about the truculent’ 
Smoky Joe. Chatty, tough, able to fend for himself, he does 
not stir our emotions or need our sympathy. For this reason 
I doubt if he will ever become a nursery favourite. 


: : Harrap 7/6 

This is quite a readable book within the detective stor 
genre. It is difficult to see exactly how this kind of tale gain; 
materially by the substitution of a boy detective for the hero 
of a more normal type; but at any rate, Jim Hawke, here in. 
volved in a rather complicated kidnapping and robbery case is 
a good deal less offensive and ‘know-all’ than one or two other 
of his young rivals. The great weakness of this sort of stor 
seems to be that there is nothing about it which makes it spec- 
fically a boy’s book, apart from the age of its hero. The incidents 
and the main plot alike would fit perfectly well into the normai 
run of the road detective story of a comparatively unexciting 
type, and one can only wonder whether the young readers who 
are likely to seize on this tale are not at least as likely to bury 
themselves in adult fiction of the same general order. Of its 
kind, then, it is good enough. It simply happens that its kind 
is quite undistinguished. 


Mediaeval England, a village boy serf, making his way to 
London to become an apprentice painter, his adventures in the 
city, his success in his craft, his return home to his childhood 
sweetheart; that is the story. It is in the same list as Royal 
Chase by Joan Selby Lowndes, and Young Master Carver 
Stephen Tring. A popular hero makes a good tale against a 
patch of history. Here the suggestion is of social upheaval, the 
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peasants’ revolt, the return of the Black Prince. In spite of all 
the period trappings however, the characters remain modern 
boys and women and villains. A good enough story, but one 
merely decorated with the past that gives no genuine feeling of 
‘thus it happened.’ The impression is more that of a scene 
from the village pageant, peasants with pitchforks, journeymen 
in doublets, old wooden-wheeled waggons, trailing past the 
wobbly background of Old London Bridge. The illustrations 
by the young author are full of a gusto that does not come 
across in her words. 


. Prince, P. Lion of Africa. Illus. 144 pp. 73 X 5. 
Harrap 7/6 
The story of David Livingstone, told undramatically, keep- 
ing close to the records and breaking out now and then into 
the explorer’s surprisingly unexciting words. Here are the facts. 
Here are maps of the journeys and old prints of lions and 
slaves and those thoroughly inadequate paddleboats with which 
the explorer was provided. The tale itself is so fantastic and 
so packed with the sort of ‘adventures’ that would each make 
a whole plot for a modern boys’ story, that the author has had 
no room for, and made no attempt at any heightening of the 
drama. Thus it happened there was a fight, a shipwreck, fever, 
a discovery, a continent appearing from a blank outline of a 
map. It seems to me how biography for children should be 
written. No schoolmaster on the rostrum gets in the way of 
his subject. All the work of imagining what it was really like, 
of realising what was achieved, is left to the reader. There 
will of course be those who find it a too flat report, but for 
most children it will surely be a fine springboard book to 
startling romance. The pictures are well-chosen. A list of 
other books on the subject and of Livingstone’s own writings 
might have been of interest at the end. 


Proctor, G. L. The young traveller in Sweden. Illus. 

160 pp. 73 X 5. , ; Phoenix House 8/6 
The Phoenix “Young Travellers” Series needs no intro- 

duction, for it has already ranged over more than a dozen 
countries in all the continents—it has even achieved a trip to 

the South Seas—and has several more visits in prospect. The 
“Young Traveller” who went to Sweden seems to have made a 
most exhaustive tour of this progressive country where up-to- 
the-minute American influences combine with old Scandinavian 
traditions. The author writes easily and with obvious 
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familiarity with the country and the illustrations are well 
chosen. One reader at any rate nostalgically re-lived a happy 


holiday in roaming through these pages, which should tempt 


others to the shores of a lovely country. 


Pye, V. Holiday Exchange. Illus. by Richard 
Kennedy. 159 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ . Faber 9/6 


Another Virginia Pye story. There have been seven 
before this, so doubtless there are numbers of readers who are 
interested in the slightest new adventure that comes the way 
of the Prices. The stories are always short, with lots of con- 


versations which make them easygoing for the rather butterfly 


reader. They are about a group of children whose parents have 
no money to spare, living enterprising, middleclass lives in 
Kensington. ‘This time they arrange to swop their hope for a 
fortnight with a family in Switzerland. The plan sounds full 
of difficulties and all these have to be overcome. Money has 
to be earned, and this always leads to new friendships and odd 
occurrences. “There are setbacks, the plan matures, succeeds, 
doesn’t turn out quite as expected, but ends with a bonus of 
delight. The Prices are pleasant children who cheer the reader 
with their gusto. They are one of those families that the 
ordinary child likes reading about because, with their dish- 
washing and bus-catching and homework, they seem just like 
us. We might be them, and the adventures into which they 
tumble might therefore easily happen to us; although the things 
that happen to the Prices are in fact as remote from their 
readers’ lives as myths and the moon. 


Row anp, T. J. S. Wild things for lively youngsters. 
Illus. by the author. 128 pp. 9 X 6. Cassell 7/6 


This latest addition to the series by Mr. Rowland is one 
that yeung readers of his previous books, now grown a little 
older, will probably appreciate. Both the text and the draw- 
ings are here less elementary and presuppose some knowledge 
that could have been gained from his earlier writings. The 
book is one for the rambler and contains varied information, 
both traditional and factual, on a multiplicity of outdoor life, 
from hedgerow flowers and ‘crawling things’ to sea shells and 
even whales. The style is simple and direct while the author's 
own illustrations are, as usual, clear and imbued with his own 
personal note and character. Their only failing is their lack 
of colour and Mr. Rowland’s suggestion in his preface that 
readers should colour them for themselves does not altogether 
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answer the need, for inaccuracies may result and the book may 
not be a personal copy. The book is smaller than its predeces- 
sors but still not small enough to be used as a pocket book. It 
is rather a reference volume to be used after an observant 
outing. 
SetH, R. Operation Retriever. 168 pp. 73 X 5. 
Muller 8/6 

The unattractive book jacket and generally rather dull 
appearance of this volume do not give it a fair chance. Written 
by a member of the Intelligence Bureau of the B.B.C. war-time 
Monitoring Service, who afterwards organized resistance in 
Estonia, it is a straightforward spy story for boys. It is no 
doubt based on real-life experiences, and although there is 
nothing outstanding about the style, the adventures of the ° 
British Secret Service agent who is parachuted into an “Iron 
Curtain” country to rescue a 12-year-old boy who is in danger 
from the Secret Police, make good reading. Events move 
fast, and there are many hair-breadth escapes. 


Sperry, A. Thunder country. Illus. by the author. 
150 pp. 8 X 54- , : Bodley Head 8/6 
When Chad Powell and his father, an absent-minded 
ornithologist, started off on a scientific expedition into the 
Thunder Country of Venezuela, they knew certain dangers 
awaited them; for the country was unknown to white men and 
was inhabited by head-hunters as well as by dangerous wild 
beasts and reptiles. Unexpectedly they ran into further perils 
by their search for a lost explorer; and they rescue him from 
the Head Hunters’ chief only after thrilling adventures and 
at grave risk to their own lives. 
Armstrong Sperry has a sure hand with this type of 
tropical adventure story, swift-moving, against a most realistic 
background. Thunder Country comes well up to his own 


standard. 
| See R. The Settlers of Carriacou. Ulus. by William 
Stobbs. 190 pp. 73 X 5. Hodder & Stoughton 7/6 


Ronald Syme writes well and keeps his story spinning 
along at a fine pace. His characters are strong and credible, 
his unusual scene is full of colour and life. The whole feeling 
of the story is lively and satisfying. It has colour, strength, 
humour and freshness. It has a tang like a cowboy yarn, is pack- 
ed with incident, yet remains a story firmly founded on historical 
fact (as an excellently brief foreword points out). The period 
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is the end of the 18th century, after the American War of 
Independence and while we were still at war with France; and 
the scene is on the small island of Dominica in the Caribbean, 
A small band of British settlers supported by a grand little 
family of tough Americans face attack after attack by the 
French. It is a story which deserves to be read and one to 
recommend with enthusiasm. 

Eleanor Graham, 


Ritson, Lapy K. Tessa and some ponies. Illus. by 
L. Atkinson. 248 pp. 74 X 54. . Nelson 8/6 


A reviewer once coined the phrase “Surrey and Danicl 
Neal’s” to describe books about the “better-class” type of child. 
This story fits firmly into the background, save for “Neal’s” 
read “Harrod’s.” The authoress evidently knows the kind of 
people she is writing about—the ex-army officer, the old family 
“Nanny,” the children who train ponies for local shows, and 
the newly-rich folk who have recently come to live nearby and 
are envied by the others for their wealth, acquired in “business.” 

There is so much about riding here that there is little room 
left for a story, and the grown-ups in any case loom large in 
the foreground. They are always ready with good advice, not 
only on horse-breeding and training, so it is small wonder that 
the children are always well-mannered, dutiful and brave in 
face of pain or danger. The information on riding seems 
sound, and the illustrations are quite good, particularly the 
amusing dust jacket. Children of 10 and upwards who like 
horses will enjoy the tale and wish they had some of Tessa’s 
opportunities: 


TuHompson, D. P- Janet must ride. Illus. by Mary 
Gernat. 158 pp. 73 X 5. ’ , Collins 8/6 


When Janet was sixteen she left home and went as girl 
groom to Mr. and Mrs. Claude, at Court Farm, Stoneyminster, 
taking with her her dog Gangster. The Claude children, 
Miriam, Jackie and Roger, were friendly, and the horses were 
delightful. The work was certainly very hard but it led Janet 
to quite a lot of success and finally to do a much better and 
more interesting job. 

This is definitely a book for the horse-lover rather than 
the general reader. The author writes from the point of view 
of the rider and horsey boys and girls will enjoy all that she 
says. 
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TreasE, G. The Seven aad of England. Illus. 
184 pp. 8 X 5}- ; ; Heinemann 10/6 


A book of this sort was inevitable in view of the Corona- 
tion and it is as well that it should fall to the hand of so 
experienced a writer as Mr. Trease. Even so, the general effect 
is lacking in brilliance. Separately, the seven queens—Maud, 
Mary Tudor, Elizabeth I, Mary Stuart, Anne, Victoria and 
the present Queen—have been more excitingly treated elsewhere 
Perhaps Mr. Trease has been too anxious not to say anything 
which might not be supportable by documentary evidence: 
perhaps he has striven too hard to include everything authentic 
at the cost of simplicity. If this is indeed so it is a pity because 
the material with which the author works has plenty of the 
striking and the picturesque in it. In its parts the book is 
often dramatic but the individual biographies never seem to 
achieve a dramatic wholeness; there is no underlying dramatic 
scheme to fix the personality of the subject in the memory and 
the mind’s eye. A similar weakness is apparent in the treatment 
of political aspects where they are mentioned. Mr- ‘Trease 
offers his observations with a faint air of apology instead of 
being ruthlessly realistic, as though he felt his readers might 
be unable to understand what he is talking about. Neverthe- 
less the book is a useful and valuable addition to serious reading 
for older children. It should increase appreciation of the 
burdens of Royalty while tracing its traditions through the 
reigns of sovereigns who were exceptional for many reasons 
other than the merely physical one of being women. 


¥ Trease, G. The Young traveller in England and 
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Wales. Ulus. 156 pp. 74 X 5. Phoenix House 8/6 


There is a real charm in guiding young travellers round 
one’s own country. England is unhappily shrinking fast under 
towns and their suburbs, airfields and factories, yet one may 
imagine a very great pleasure to be found in a leisurely journey 
with appreciative visitors around what still remains. Here Mr. 
Trease does it for us, if we put ourselves invisibly in his 
charge along with Sally Rolleston from Australia and Jim 
Winter from South Africa. Mr. Trease is a most entertaining 
guide, informative without didacticism and catholic in his en- 
thusiasms; and his journey whilst taking in much of the best, 
does not try to avoid a look at the worst, which is, after all, 
also something of what men have made in England. There 
are, of course, traps in this fictional method of presentation 
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74 X 


which has been adopted in the ‘Young Traveller’ series, such, 
for instance, as having to hold up the action in order to intro- 
duce a pedagogic pill of knowledge where necessary; but none 
of this book’s predecessors has overcome this problem better, in 
preserving an essential readableness and liveliness in action. 
There are many exceptionally well-chosen photographs, 
and the whole work is a model of what can be done with this 


kind of travel book. 


TREASE, _ The New house at Hardale. 168 pp. 


Lutterworth Press 6/- 
ae according to a brief preface, is Mr. Trease’s first 
story, originally published in serial form, a good many years 
ago. Since then Mr. Trease has gone further and fared much 
better. That is not to say that this tale is a bad one; of its 
kind, indeed, it is competent enough, but its kind has become 
horribly stereotyped, and is, in any case, not really in Mr. 
Trease’s vein. Its interest, then, even for its author, one must 
imagine to be mainly historical. 


Trinc, A. S. Penny triumphant. Illus. by T- R. 
Freeman: 232 pp. 73 X 5. , : O.U.P. 8,6 


This is a pleasant lightweight story about a thirteen-year 
old scatterbrain, a resilient, wayward, light-hearted person 
whose personality is somehow well pointed by the fact that all 
adult male characters, and the author himself, all tend to refer 
to her as “young lady.” The writing is smooth and easy. It 
is an ideal book for a sick room or for any moment of gloom 
when, as people say, a child wants “taking out of herself.” 

E. Graham. 


Wattacek, K. The Prize essay: Illus. by R- Kennedy. 
213 pp. 74 X 5. : ‘ Heinemann 10/6 


I have often wondered why there are not more stories for 
the bookish child. After all, the children who read most are 
probably not whole-heartedly campers or detectives, out for an 
adventure of some wildly active kind. They like reading; this 
sets them a little apart; yet books for boys and girls are nearly 
always concerned with physically ‘doing’ things and with extro- 
vert heroes. 


Here at last is a heroine who is a reflective, pleasant, 
‘bookish’ child who dreams of being an author- She becomes 
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so absorbed in collecting material for a holiday task essay about 
the Brontes, that the Bronte family and their background 
superimpose themselves upon her summer holiday life. It is 
a book of adventure in the mind, without whimsicality, and with 
a core of factual information. Miss Wallace has written a 
serious book about the Brontes herself, so there is no doubt 
she knows her subject. And she knows how to produce that 
atmosphere of enthusiasm about the future and pleasure and 
wonder about the present which surrounds the plainest school- 
girls. Not every child’s book, but an exciting find for all young 
reader-writers, library haunters and scribblers of verses. 


West, J. Drovers Road. Illus. by the author. 186 pp. 
7% X 5. 


Bodley Head 86 


This story about a quartet of boys and girls on a sheep 
farm in New Zealand is told with a freshness that is often 
lacking in books about life in the Dominions, which is made 
to seem either stodgy or sensational all the time. In many ways 
this might be about a farmstead here at home, and yet there is 
a difference. It is perhaps through her simple, unpretentious 
style, her gift for describing what she says without underlining 
her facts, that the author makes us feel “so near and yet so 
far.” If this is her first book: it is to be hoped that she will 
follow it up soon with another, for she can create atmosphere 
and make both humans and animals come to life. 


The Allans, Eve, Meredith and Hugh and their cousin 
Gay, who live at Drovers’ Road sheep station, are a likeable 
family; the aunts, kind Belle and grimmer Gertrude, fit well 
into the picture, and Dunsany, the uncle who is really not old 
enough to be called Uncle, is adequate though rather stock- 
type. The horses, and Bugle the mongrel dog, are delightful, 
but they do not monopolise the book. They are just there all 
the time, one gets to know them and like them, just as one 
knows the humans. The story is told in the first person by 
Gay; it is a pity she did not say more about the sheep them- 
selves, who play too small a part in a book set in a sheep 
station. 


Altogether a book to be recommended, not merely to 
young horse-lovers, but to a wide range of girls aged about 
eleven to fifteen and their younger brothers. 
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be ee A. Going round London. Illus. 160 pp. 

74 X 5. f Phoenix House 8/6 
This volume of the “Excursions” series for young people 
came out very suitably just before the Coronation. It is a 
lively and easy guide to the capital, full of facts unstodgily 
presented. There are plenty of anecdotes, but they are not 
dragged in, nor do they spoil the sequence of the “tour” round 
the different areas of London. The familiar style of writing 
is not overdone but it eases most agreeably the layer-upon-laye: 

of information which is cleverly given here. 


This is in fact an admirable present for a nephew or niece 
of, say, twelve upwards, whether resident in London or visitors 
to our city. It is also to be recommended for overseas visitors, 
for it does not in any way ‘talk down’ and it enables them to 
pick up nearly all the most important places and personalities 
as they go about sightseeing It seems ungrateful to point out 
omissions when so much is given but it is a surprise to find no 
mention of the famous Nelson Museum at Greenwich Hos- 
pital: unique in this country. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ALLAN, M. E. Room for the Cuckoo. Illus. 181 pp. 
74 X 5. ; : Dent 8/6 
Jennifer, straight from a town, found life on a Cheshire 
farm pretty hard going. The Hegans were tough, rather un- 
educated farming people who thought Jennifer was a bit soft. 
Mrs. Hegan was hard on her, Dan ignored her, then fell 
embarrassingly for her, Nancy was rather narrow and fanatical. 
Old Mr. Hegan, with a great accent, soon showed that his 
bark was worse than his bite. But one way and another 
Jennifer was rather out of her element, though she stuck it 
out well, and was eventually rewarded by meeting someone 
more up to her own background and by getting engaged to 
him. 
This book claims to be a “career book,” and there is a lot 
in it which gives a good idea of the conditions of life on a 
small, practical farm. Jennifer opens with the sentence : “Career 
books seem to be awfully popular nowadays, so I think I shall 
write one about farming.” That, one rather feels, is her 
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attitude. She never did quite settle to farming, never lost her- 
self in the wonders and marvels of the farming world. This 
reviewer has worked on a farm and freely admits the tough 
side. But, in a few months, she learnt to love the land, and 
that Jennifer never quite did—or at least, that is the impression 
one gets. 


- 


ARNOLD, 2° The Countryman’s workshop. Illus. 
74 X 5 ‘ Phoenix House 10/6 
This useful and delightful book should be in the hands of 
' every boy and girl (and grown-up too) who has a leaning to 
craftsmanship and a natural curiosity to know how quite simple, 
everyday country “essentials” come into being. A wattle fence, 
a thatched roof, a besom broom, dog-baskets, wheelback chairs, 
the intricate harness of carthorse or hunter—Mr. Arnold takes 
them and describes just how they are made, and why, and in 
what conditions. 

The author amplifies his text with exactly-drawn pittures 
and diagrams showing workshop, tools, and the partially and 
wholly completed hand-made objects. Three pages of good 
illustrations go to each of the fourteen chapters on “The Weav- 
er,” “The Rake Maker,” “The Potter,” “The Blacksmith,” 
and other traditional workmen. Here is an instructive and 
fascinating little volume which will be a joy to all young 
craftsmen and country-lovers; admirable for school libraries 
or home reading. 





{ Becker, M. L. Presenting Miss Jane Austen— 

ae Illus. by Edward Price. 183 pp. 
8 xX 53. ; Harrap 12/6 
This is Miss Becker’ s second attempt at a biography of a 
writer whose own works present a so much more fascinating 
picture of the subject than the biographer can hope to achieve 
(the other was Dickens), but it is undeniably to her credit 
that she succeeds in writing a book which complements rather 
than paraphrases the more direct account. Jane Austen’s novels 
may be an acquired taste, but readers young and old will enjoy 
this level-headed account of a gentle, humorous girl who 
became for so many nieces and nephews a beloved Aunt, and 
whose unembittered spinsterhood never looked like turning her 
into an old maid. Just as in her novels the fact that ‘nothing 
happens’ is all-important, so in her life (as Miss Becker shows) 
events were consumed with relish rather than gusto. The book 
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has the supreme virtue, for younger readers, of sticking close 
to its subject and is unlikely to be improved upon for its sim- 
plicity of effect. The seriousness of Miss Becker’s purpose is 
demonstrated in the competent bibliography appended to the 
text, and in its dedication to the Jane Austen Society. Mr. 
Edward Price seems too to have been equally thorough in his 
researches. His thirty-five illustrations strewn through the text 
are quite original for their blending of period with real and 
fictional associations. The book should appeal particularly to 


students who have to read Jane Austen for examinations. \ 
Boytston, H. D. Sue Barton, Staff Nurse. 191 pp. 
74 X 5. Bodley Head 7/6 


Although this is the seventh book in the series the onl; 
adverse criticism one can make is that the publishers are 
apparently too anxious to preserve the identification of the 
series to provide a new dust jacket representing a mature wife 
and mother rather than a very callow probationer. 

In this story Sue’s husband has to spend six months in a 
sanatorium and with four children to keep, Sue returns as a 
staff nurse to the hospital where she had once been Director. 
At first received with reserve by nurses who only know her as, 
‘Dr. Barry’s wife’ Sue’s natural modesty and capabilities soon 
win her a place of her own. 

Apart from the excellent presentation of hospital life and 
duties from the standpoints of doctors and nurses this story 
shows unusual undertanding of the troubles of the patients ‘ 
and of the reactions of the different people to sickness, in them- 
selves and in others. It is a credible real-life story and adds y 
yet another volume to what is still the best of the career books. 


Brintey, R. Feltwork. Illus. 96 pp. 7 X 5S. 
Muller 6 

Felt is a more versatile craft medium than is generally 
realised. This book gives instructions for making not only thc 
obvious tea-cosies and buttonholes, but also such exotic subjects 
as felt jewellery and greetings cards; and progresses to ambit- 
ious projects such as slippers, jerkins and gloves. 

The instructions are clear and concise. The illustrations 
are practical and helpful, but uninspired. The whole book, 
both in text and make-up, seems to suffer from over compression, 
and it appears that a comprehensive manual has been squeezed 
into ninety-four pages, 
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Despite these faults it is an interesting and stimulating 


little book. 
DatKEN, L. Children’s toys shrenghout the ages. Illus. 
208 pp. 9 X SE. zw ' Batsford 25/- 


While there have been many books on toys, there is still 
room for one which approaches the subject with enthusiasm, 
wide knowledge, and historical understanding. Such a book 
Mr. Daiken has written, and it has been illustrated with the 
richness and dignity associated with the House of Batsford. 
This is not a book for children, although plenty of children 
will take a deep delight in browsing through it. For the 
teacher, the children’s librarian, and the social historian, its 
interest and value are obvious. The bibliography and the 
critical appreciations of public and private collections are most 


useful. 
Day, F. T. Passe partout. Illus. 120 pp. 74 X 443. 


Newnes 8/6 

Principally intended for teachers and adult readers this 
book gives a comprehensive outline of an unusual craft. Begin- 
ning with the simplest of picture frames the worker graduates 
through calendars and fancy boxes to firescreens and decorative 
wall panels. 

The instructions, supplemented by photographs, are clear, 
and should be easy to follow. The coloured illustrations are 
not very successful. 

Craft books should stimulate the imagination, and make 
the reader long to rush out immediately and try for himself 
whatever he has been reading. Unfortunately this book does 
not have that happy effect, probably because of a certain stiff- 
ness in the writing, which makes it difficult to read the book 
straight through. 


GresHaM, D. W. & Mitiman, A. E. Lawn tennis. 
Illus. 128 pp. 73 xX 5. ; : Bell 10/- 
This book is only for those keen tennis players who intend 
to practise until they can play the game at competitive standard. 
It is for those who know the rules of the game and can already 
play it quite well. In short, it deals with technique, training 
and tactics, all at an advanced level. 
The authors are lecturers at the Professionals’ School of 
Instruction and were the founders of the first group coaching 
scheme in Great Britain. There are 45 action photographs. 
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Hitt, L. No castanets at the Wells. Illus. by E. 

Guthrie. 192 pp. 8 X 54. : ‘ Evans 9 
Miss Hill weaves her stories out of two main threads. 
Country house life in Northumberland with ponies and parties 
and ice on the lake (this story starts in winter) ; and the thrilling 
life of young dancers at the Sadlers Wells Ballet School. She 
has written three books and always her audience ask for more. 
Here is the fourth instalment, and to please her fans it is the 
same again. There is a new heroine, but characters from early 
episodes appear in minor roles; Veronica, who was the first one 
to yearn to be a dancer is now nearing the top of the tree; 
Sebastian, the boy musician who lives at the lodge cottage and 
was so handy on a pony, now wants to marry her. But the main 
story is of Caroline, the dark, vivacious girl who longed to be 
a dancer, who had the wrong gifts to succeed in classical ballet, 
who eventually finds for herself a little niche on television 
where we leave her pregnant with fame- It is romantic day- 
dream stuff for girls, competently written, but a continuation 

of the old story, nothing new. 


McCorvin, L., c.p.z. The Personal Library. 
84 X 54. 159 pp. , : Phoenix House 9/6 
Mr. McColvin’s book is intended as a guide for the 
individual bookbuyer and as such can appeal to a limited 
number of boys and girls of more than average means and § M 
studious habits. It is, he says himself, a book for grownups, 
but it should certainly be brought to the notice of older child- 4 
ren as a pleasant review of the world of books and their uses. 
In addition it is, of course, a comprehensive reference book 
which the author’s personality and knowledge make so much 
more interesting than the usual cut-and-dried ‘book-list’. It 
covers all spheres of interest in the humanities and sciences, and 
to each sub-division of subject matter the author adds cogent 
and stimulating general remarks full of encouragement and 
guidance. The descriptive catalogue is rounded off with ex- 
cellent sections on the collecting, tracking and borrowing of 
books. The whole volume forms a splendid enlargement and 
consolidation of the author’s earlier short guides, How to Use 
Books and How to Find Out. If there is a weakness it is on 
the score of anthropology and the one really surprising omission 
is of Fred Hoyle’s published lectures on the structure of the 
universe designed to popularise a revolution of theory two or 
three years ago. The book is a model of production, 
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MACDONNELL, J. E. Gimme the boats! 255 pp. 
74 X 5. ; ‘ ‘ Constable 10/6 


This book reads very much better than its rather flamboy- 
ant title would lead one to expect. It is an account of destroyer 
action in the Pacific with the Royal Australian Navy, fictional 
in form, but based presumably on personal experiences, since 
the author saw actual service in destroyers. The chief figure 
is a destroyer captain, Commander Brookes, who has in certain 
lights a faint resemblance to a by now famous prototype called 
Hornblower. Through him and other commanders rather 
more briefly met with it is possible to see something of the 
psychological effects on different types of men of the main 
problems and responsibilities of running a ship and her crew 
in conditions where individual judgment and initiative are of 
transcendent importance. The unity of the story suffers from 
a rather episodic treatment, and the language is at times forced 
into a kind of Hollywood violence, which does nothing to 
speed up the action. Mr. Macdonnell might have relied quite 
safely on the sheer excitement of events, the strained tenseness 
of submarine hunting, the urgency of action under air attack 
and so on, matters which make this an enthralling book, and 
bring well home the devotion and courage of the destroyer 
service. 


Mavurois, A. Cecil Rhodes. 142 pp. 74 X 5. 


Collins 7/6 

It was a happy thought to put the task of assessing Rhodes 
for this series into the hands of M- Maurois, who unites great 
art as a biographer with a far from uncritical understanding oi 
Britain and the more unusual among her people. Rhodes is 
not a historical figure to whom the British can be indifferent. 
The kind of ideals for which he stood may have aroused amongst 
foreigners envy or distaste; but in this country they bred such 
enthusiasms and hatreds, they were so sullied with politics and 
‘big business’ that the true stature of Rhodes himself can 
scarcely yet be judged through the dust of conflict. Yet 
Rhodes, as M. Maurois truly says, was a great man, perhaps 
not quite great enough to see that however one idealises the 
ends, the means matter enormously. 

M. Maurois, then, writes from across the Channel with a 
beautiful and lucid detachment- He feels no need, as many 
English writers have done, to be deprecating in his judgments 
on those qualities which he finds admirable, nor yet hysterical 
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in his denunciations. The result is a work of great distinction 
in a small compass, and a portrait of Rhodes which may even 
have gained in conviction from the necessary omission of detail, 
demanded by the limitations of space in this admirable series. 


Ocitviz, V. Our times. Illus. 224 pp. Batsford 21/- 


Mr. Ogilvie’s book is rather on the pattern of the Quen- 
nell ‘History of Everyday Things’ series. We were, indeed, 
promised a concluding volume to that work, and although there 
is nothing to indicate that it is so, the book under review might 
well pass as such. To anyone whose recollections cover the 
years with which Mr. Ogilvie deals, there comes with some- 
thing of a shock a realisation of the speed with which the 
familiar has slipped alarmingly into the historical; and of the 
already prehistoric qualities—to the younger generation—of a 
memory which can reach back even beyond the wireless age into 
the obscurity which enfolds the beginning of the era of the 
motor car. More consoling perhaps is that Mr. Ogilvie should 
trawl up for use a good deal which we too can find sad or 
humorous enough in the oldness of its fashion, a proof that the 
times have not moved along entirely without us. 


This, then, is an excellent book with which to show the 
young how very antiquated were their grandparents, and more 
important perhaps, with which to jog memories and upset com- 
placencies, especially those based on faulty assumptions about 
the good old days. What it may be said to lack is a touch of 
urbanity, for just and thoughtful as are many of Mr. Ogilvie’s 
comments, there are times when his own enthusiasms lead him 
into something like stridency, and not everything that is new 
fashioned is necessarily an improvement. There is, too, one 
omission which seems surprising in what has been sub-titled 
a social history, and that is any comment on the decay of rel- 
igious observance, which on any count one would have thought 
one of the most profoundly interesting and significant pheno- 
mena of the last half century. However, this is not really a 
big book, and all readers should be grateful for the wealth of 
interest packed into 220 pages, for its splendid collection of 
photographs, and for the tempered consolations of many 
evident progresses in exchange for some values lost. 
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PeeBLes, I. Talking of cricket. Illus. 207 pp. 
8? X 54. ‘ ; Museum Press 12/6 

This is the latest addition to that splendid series, The 
Sporting Scene. It, too, is a handsome production, with 30 par- 
ticularly useful photographs, though one could wish for an 
index. 

The modern young cricket enthusiast may not readily 
know of Mr. Peebles, but as he was an outstanding University, 
County and England cricketer of the 1930’s there can be no 
doubting his qualifications for writing on the game. Even more 
important is the fact that he can write really well. 

With the Australians here this year there will be even 
more cricket books published, but we have no hesitation in 
prophesying that this will prove to be one of the best. 


SHaw, R. C. Teach yourself ow Illus. 160 pp. 
> - ae E.U.P. 6/- 

One’s first thought is bound to be that riding a bicycle 
is so easy that almost everybody can do it. Can there be 
enough to it to fill a book ? Indeed there is ! There is not 
a wasted sentence in these 160 pages, in which Mr. Shaw lets 
us into the secrets of easy cycling, the purpose of gearing, road- 
manship (no Potter here!) the many facets of cycle design, the 
joys of cycle touring and the skill of racing. 

The book not only contains copious illustrations of a prac- 
tical nature but also eight pen drawings of beauty spots in the 
British Isles, the purpose of which is presumably to whet the 
appetite for touring. Unfortunately it lacks an index. 


SHEPHERD, W. The Countryside round the year. 
Illus. 159 pp. 7 X 44. : Jenkins 7/6 

This book is divided into chronological sections in which 
the commonest flowers, insects, birds and beasts are described 
under the heading of the month in which they are most likely 
to be seen by the casual visitor to the country. 

Particular attention is given to the identification of sub- 
jects which might easily be confused through similarity of name 
or appearance. The illustrations by the author help to clarify 
any confusions which may linger. 

This is a most valuable book, especially for the rambler 
and the country visitor who hankers to know something of the 
wild life around him. It should appeal to anyone over 

twelve who takes an interest in natural history. 
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SmitH, D. Unele Fred. Illus. by F. Butterfield. 
208 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Dent 7/6 


VeepamM, V. & Watt, C. B. Sailing to freedom. 
Illus. 255 pp. 9 X 54. ; Phoenix House 12/6 


WaterMAN, F. Teach yourself swimming. Illus. 


This book will have no © wie appeal amongst young read- 
ers, and indeed is hardly suitable, but may cater for those older 
boys and girls whose interests lie in the quieter life of thefw, 
countryside and its peopla. It is a series of anecdotes abour§ 1] 
farm life and Uncle Fred in particular, a farmer of some 
eighty years, whose stubborn ideas and sound common sense 
combine to make him a lively, lovable and amusing character. 
Mr. Smith does not tell us much about farming but those 
details which he does give are true to life while he conjures with 
a few swift strokes of his pen a sense of rural atmosphere. His 
characters loom large upon the scene, bold, solid and colourful 
and it is his sympathy with, and understanding of, these country 
dwellers that gives the book its real value. A light and un- 
pretentious book this, with a dominant note of hilarity, but 
pleasing and creditable in both content and appearance. 


This is a strange, noble and moving story of a most unusual 
voyage. Sixteen men, women and children were aboard an old 
sloop made to carry four. From a small Swedish port it went 
8,000 miles across the Atlantic ocean. It is marvellous how 
the Erma managed it. She leaked constantly, there was a nést 
of ants in her timbers, and provisions were scanty. Yet these 
Estonians were making a bid for liberty and they overcame 
every obstacle. 


This modest little book is a tribute to the human spirit. 
It cannot be read without realising that it is a story of out- 
standing heroism. 

















W 








160 pp. 7 X 44$. : : E.U.P. 6/- 
An addition to the Sports and Recreations section of the 
Teach Yourself books, this book will teach the beginner how to jf 
swim his first few strokes and then enable him to do the back, 
the crawl, the butterfly, etc. After learning to dive, our 
student may then tackle a wonderful variety of miscellaneous 
water skills e.g, the corkscrew, washing tub, spinning top, 
oyster, submarine and twenty more. To conclude, there are two 
authoritative chapters on water polo and life saving. 
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The writing is clear and precise. After a plain explanation 
of how to do a stroke, there often follows the scientific reasons 
why it happens. This will appeal to the keen young student. 
There are adequate diagrams throughout. 


WeymouTtH, A. This century of change 1853-1953. 
Ilus. 192 pp. 8x5... é Harrap 12/6 
This book is likely to irritate a good many readers if they 
approach it as anything but an incidental social history; Mr. 
Weymouth is chock-full of prejudices; he knows what he 
believes in, and to the other side of the argument he is not so 
much blind as blandly indulgent. After a chapter or two, 
however, as one finds it easier to go along with him, making 
what mental reservations are needed meanwhile, it becomes 
plain that this is not a history book, but a lively flow of anec- 
dote, interspersed with brief and rather perfunctory summaries 
of events designed to keep us up to the minute. Mr. Wey- 
mouth is well fitted for this intensely personal view of the im- 
mediate past, for his own experience has obviously been wide 
and his acquaintance far-reaching. He has moreover enjoyed 
the passing show with such zest and appetite, that although tor 
the most part his interests float delightfully on the surface only 
of Victorian and Edwardian society, it is difficult to be censor- 
ious and offer him Blue Books. Besides, it must be admitted 
that the kind of people about whom he has most to say were 
really interesting and amusing people, particularly to this 
egalitarian age. Mr. Weymouth has seen their class depart 
with regrets but no bitterness, and his book can be recommend- 
ed as an exhilarating if rather partial summing up of this 
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. WoopHam-SmitH, C. _Lady-in-Chief. Illus. by 


J. Woodbridge. 210 pp. 74 X 5. Methuen 10/6 
This story of Florence Nightingale is a shortened version 
done by the author herself, of the recent voluminous and ad- 
mirable biography by Mrs. Woodham-Smith of the immortal 
Florence. In detached unemotional words it describes 
Florence’s home life, her struggles with her conscience equalled 
only by her struggles with her parents to break away from 
home and take up nursing; not necessarily as a “ministering 
angel” but as a woman with tremendous organising ability and 
a passionate awareness of the need for hygiene in relieving the 
sick. 
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It is difficult to feel unprejudiced about this book because 
in her full-length biography Mrs. Woodham-Smith painted a 
brilliant unsentimental picture of Florence and the Crimean 
horrors which it will be hard to rival. One cannot help feel- 
ing that this short version has lost something, the facts are 
rather bare, the horrors are very stark, the quarrels between 
the home administration and the “Lady-in-Chief” may seem too 
involved, stated in outline, for the girl reader to cope with. 
But these criticisms are comparative; this book presents in 
readable form and length not only the portrait of a great 
woman but the history of a great social revolution and the 
establishment of the career of professional nurse, one of the 
most essential and worth while jobs which a young girl can 
undertake. 


This should be read by girls of not less than thirteen and 
upwards; but it is only fair to say that the super-sensitive will 
find much in it that is horrible to read about. Scutari was a 
nightmare place; Mrs. Woodham-Smith does not spare her girl- 
readers some terrible facts and she dwells too perhaps a little 
long on the last sad years of Florence Nightingale’s life, passed 
much of the time in a coma- These are facts however that 
must be faced, and a generation familiar with gangster stories 
and pictures need not blink at the sufferings of the Crimean 
soldiers. It is to the undying credit of Miss Nightingale 
that she brought some relief to these unhappy soldiers as well 
as to succeeding generations of afflicted human beings. 
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